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LETTERS 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names msy 
have been changed 


Aussie SA 

Marcus Larsen’s evidence for his 
wholly negative assessment of the Aus¬ 
tralian SocialistAllianceis threadbare, 
highly selective and uncontextualised 
{Weekly Worker March 10). 

Yes, election re suits have been gen¬ 
erally modest to poor, but the context 
is a historically low level of struggle and 
a leftward-moving Green P arty that has 
quadrupled its vote between the 2001 
and 2004 federal elections. However, 
there have beenmore respectable SA 
results of 3%-6% in several seats in at 
leastthree state elections, andMarcus 
is quite disingenuous in neglecting to 
mention the impressive 9%-l2% in 
several wards in the recent Melbourne 
local elections. 

In any case, making electoral returns 
the main basis for assessing a socialist 
party project is crass parliamentary 
cretinism. If Marcus was interested in 
a balanced assessment of the S A, he 
should mention, to cite just two areas: 
how the SAhas built solid links with the 
militant left wing of the Australian un¬ 
ion movement (including Australian 
Labor Party officials and activists, an¬ 
swering the rather hysterical accusation 
of ‘third period’ politics emanating 
from some quarters - for a recent ex¬ 
ample see www.greenleft.oig.au/back/ 
2005/617/617p9.htm); and how the 
SA has initiated a quarterly journal, 
Seeing Red, which groups a substan¬ 
tial proportion of Australia’s socialist 
intel lig ent si a and which has won s everal 
thousand readers. 

The letter from David Glanz of the 
International Socialist Organisation, 
which Marcus uncritically reproduces, 
makes an e xtreme ly we ak and di shon- 
est attempt to ‘prove’undemocratic 
DSP man oeuvre sin regards to the SA 
and Green Left Weekly. From late 
2003 the SA and GLW have had an 
agreement for GLWq ditorials and an 
SA-specific column to conform to 
agreed SA positions. There’s since 
been over 100 examples of both col¬ 
umns, of which comrade Glanz can cite 
a problem with precisely one. He can 
also cite a problem with one single 
other article, a comment piece on the 
ALP (not an editorial or an SA column, 
as Marcus falsely states), but seems to 
have forgotten that the only agreement 
about such piec es is that they are open 
to the various opinions of all SA mem¬ 
bers and other leftist perspectives ofin- 
terestto the GLW readership. 

If Marcus was not so fixated with 
constructing a narrative of DSP con¬ 
trol, he may have posed the obvious 
question: why didn’t the ISO simply 
respond to these apparently outra¬ 
geous articles in GLW itself? The an¬ 
swer is that the ISO currently has no 
interest in a joint SA paper, and hence 
no interest in debatewithin GL W. The 
DSP ha s repeatedly state d that the road 
is completely open for the ISO and 
other affiliates to take an active and de - 
cision-making role in GLW , and that it 
is open to any proposed changes of or¬ 
ganisation and format to facilitate this. 


The reason that the current SA -GLW 
agreement is so modest is that it is a big 
concession to the IS O and others, who 
after an initial, flurry of submissions to 
GLW , have baulked at the prospect of 
a socialist paper containing real broad¬ 
ness and debate, and retreated to the 
circle spirit. They have since argued, 
with none too much logic, both that it 
is inappropriate for GLWXobz trans¬ 
formed into an SApaper, and that the 
current GL W is too much controlled by 
the DSP. 

Ironically such a stance not only 
harms the broader movement, but also 
means the ISO is missing out on get¬ 
ting its specific ideas across: the com¬ 
rades limp on with a monthly, 12-page 
Socialist Worker read by hundreds, 
rather than creatively and courageously 
seizing the opportunity to have a sig¬ 
nificant input into a 24-page weekly 
read by thousands (there’s also noth¬ 
ing stopping them both having such in¬ 
put into an S A weekly and keeping their 
own public tendency publication). They 
have every right to make wrong deci¬ 
sions, butit’s unfortunate that they are 
also muddying the waters through dark 
hints that there is some undemocratic 
obstacle to broader involvement in 
GL W, which ma ke s an S A wee kly p a- 
per inherently doomed, and it’s also 
unfortunate that Marcus has uncritically 
swallowed this factionally-inspired 
bullshit. 

For those interested in the reality 
behind SA debates, all SA discussion 
bulletins are available at www.socialist- 
alliance. orgfidbpage .php and the DSP 
position on SA at www.dsp.org.au/ 
dsp/Congres s/The%20D SP- 
%2 0 and%2 0 S A%2021stCong. htm. 
Nick Fredman 
Lismore, Austr alia 

Dirty work 

The article about the Australian SAby 
Marcus Larsen is disgraceful. It seems 
that he is not involved with thealliance, 
so how did he find out confidential in¬ 
formation at the heart of the SA? Well, 
there are only two plausible sources. 
Either (1) through Bob Gould; or (2) 
from the ISO (the Socialist Workers 
Party’s sister organisation). Bob Gould 
is a dedicated member of the Labor 
Party (ALP) and has been polemicising 
against the far left for many years. His 
website, Ozleft , is lik q Harry splace 
but without the humour. Gould has been 
happy to promote factionalism within 
the S A, and he campaigns to destroy 
the SA in favour of the ALP (comrades 
should remember that the ALP invented 
New Labour before Blairism). 

Alternatively perhaps the source is 
the ISO itself. It is not the place here 
to discuss the internal debates within 
the SA, but obviously the International 
Socialist Tendency does expect its in¬ 
ternational sister organisation to follow 
the same path as London, and the Re¬ 
spect rock thrown into the pond of the 
English S A will have ripples in Aus¬ 
tralia. S o the mischievous and exagger¬ 
ated rumours from Marcus serve either 
the interests of the ALP or the S WP. 
What is clear is that they do not serve 
the interests of a “Socialist Alliance 
party” - which is what the CPGB used 
to say they were in favour of in Eng¬ 


land. By stirring up factionalism and 
giving encouragement to those who 
want to destroy the Australian SA, the 
CPGB are doing the dirty work of 
those opposed to left unity - here and 
in Australia. 

I don’t know why you have sud¬ 
denly discovered an interest in Aus¬ 
tralia, but you have just intervened 
(either through foolishness or naivety) 
in a faction fight in the Australian SAon 
the side of those who want to destroy 
the Socialist Alliance. But, hey, com¬ 
rades - if you get a few more readers 
for the Weekly Worker , or if you get 
one more gullible soul to join the 
CPGB, it will all be worth it, I am sure. 
Andy Newman 
Socialist Unity Network 

Hypocrites 

In your rush to indulgein e 2 q)ose jour¬ 
nalism you forgot to mention to your 
readers that Marcus Larsen is now a 
member of the Australian Labor Party 
and has been nowhere near the Aus¬ 
tralian S A since his arrival back to these 
shore s. Hardly an irrelevant fac t in re - 
gard to his POV, don’t you think? 

I remember when he was into rah- 
rah left unity and used it as a stick with 
which to beat the SWP. Weekly 
Worker front page he adlines like “Aus¬ 
tralian Socialist Alliance shows the 
way” are now all forgotten, as corn- 
rack Larsen signs on with Labourism 
down under. The least he could have 
done was join the Greens. 

What a wanker! And the CPGB - 
what hypocrites! 

Denis Olsen 
email 

Respect split 

Ever since you passed your motion in 
December, that the CPGB will only call 
for a vote for working class anti-war 
candidates in the upcoming general 
election, I had been waiting for some 
clarification on what concretely that 
would mean. I therefore read the report 
on your recent ‘Communists and alli¬ 
ances’ educational school with great 
interest 

I now understand why you haven’t 
as yet concretised what the motion 
means - you yourselves don’t know! 
Two very important questions remain 
unclarified three months after you 
passed this motion. 

Firstly, just exactly what criteriawill 
you use to decide who is a working 
class candidate? If I read the report 
correctly, your leadership rejects the 
idea of presenting a minimum platform 
and only supporting those candidates 
who positively accept that platform 
(presumably something like your mo¬ 
tions to the Respect conference). So 
how instead will you decide who to 
vote for? 

Secondly there is a more general 
problem. You quite correctly rec ognise 
that the Respect project involve s are - 
j ection of the need for independent or¬ 
ganisation of the working class by the 
SWP and your motion is designed to 
“dramatise the need for working class 
independence”. As Iunderstand it, you 
aren’t calling for a split in Respect along 
class lines - between those who are for 
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working class independence and those 
who are not. So how exactly will you 
“drive a wedge” between the working 
class and non-working class forces if 
you don’t call for working class inde¬ 
pendence to be put into practice? 

How will your election propaganda 
highlight the importance ofthis central 
organising principle of revolutionary 
politics if it remains purely an abstract 
idea with no practical consequences 
when concretely put to the test of deal¬ 
ing with a cross-class alliance like Re¬ 
spect? I await your answers with 
interest. 

John Watson 
email 

Imperialism 

Let us return briefly to Michael Little’s 
original missive to discern who, exactly, 
the ‘babbler’ in these pages is. Mr Little 
stated: “Imperialism, by definition, is 
the export of capital to foreign coun¬ 
tries in order to exploit their markets 
and labour forces, and occurs when the 
productive forces of a country have 
outgrown the boundaries ofthat coun¬ 
try (the national market is saturated)” 
(Letters, February 24). When the 
amusing counter-example ofthe United 
States - a net importer of capital - is 
mentioned, Mr Little angrily changes 
his definition. 

I shall not dwe 11 long on the fact, but 
it is rather surprising that Mr Little’s 
‘theory’ of imperialism is so poorly 
thought out that it is susceptible to the 
most obvious objection and needs 
hasty revision. Now, to be an imperi¬ 
alist in Mr Little’s new way of thinking 
one need only export some capital - one 
needn’t even be a net exporter, ac¬ 
cording to our Seattle theorist. But 
surely this makes a mockery of the sec¬ 
ond part of Mr Little’s original theory 
- that imperialism “occurs when the 
productive forces of a country have 
outgrown the boundaries ofthat coun¬ 
try (the national market is saturated)”. 
If the United State s’ “national market 
is saturated”, then why is it a net im¬ 
porter of capital? Perhaps he may like 
to revise this as well. 

Turning now to Mr Little’s new defi¬ 
nition of a victim of imperialism, he 
states: “Imperialist countries are both 
exporters and importers of capital, for 
imperialism is a two-way street be¬ 
tween imperialist countries. However, 
for victim countries, imperialism is a 
one-way street” (Letters, March 10). 
Thus victims of imperialism cannot be 
exporters of capital. I amafraidthat, 
much as Mr Little’s earlier thesis was 
innocent of empirical data, this one is 
too. Considerthat in 2004 Russia was 
the third largest exporter of capital (7% 
of total), Saudi Arabia was the third 
(6%) and the People’s Republic of 
China was the sixth (5%). Tell us, 
please, Mr Little. Do you wish to now 
revise your new thesis also? 

Kara I Radek 
email 

Welcome? 

Well done on speaking out about the 
SWP’s craven attitude to George Gal¬ 
loway. The move to the right has been 
going on for along time now - ultimately 
linked to their desperation at finding 
some kind of electoral foothold. Once 
the SWP would proudly distribute 
‘They’re welcome here ’ badges. Not 
any more, it seems. 

Sean Delaney 
email 

Gleneagles 

The build-up to the meeting of the G8 
at Gleneagles on July 6-8 has begun in 
earnest. The three protest networks 
have all announced some plans, with 
Make Poverty History calling a dem¬ 
onstration on Saturday July 2, G8 Al¬ 
ternatives calling for a demo on July 6 


opposite Gleneagles andDissent call¬ 
ing an international day of action, in¬ 
cluding public blockades of the 
delegates on the Wednesday plus an 
international day ofaction against cli¬ 
mate change on the Friday. CND Scot¬ 
ia nd and Tri dent PI ough shares a re a Is o 
organising a blockade of Faslane on 
the Monday. For activists, it is clearly 
going to be a busy week. 

As well as the protest networks, the 
state has also been busy planning, al¬ 
though they are somewhat tight-lipped 
about specific details. Chief constable 
John Vine of Tayside has overall re¬ 
sponsibility for policing in connection 
with the event. All police leave, as they 
say, has been cancelled. There will be 
a large security cordon around the 
Gleneagles Hotel. Police from other 
parts ofthe UK will be drafted in - Ed¬ 
inburgh University is to be used as a 
barracks by the Met. Edinburgh sher¬ 
iff court has been cleared for the first 
two weeks of July to deal only with G8 
cases, with special Saturday sittings 
arranged. The former RAF Tumhouse 
in Edinburgh is likely to be used for 
holding cells. 

In addition to the practical arrange¬ 
ments, amendments are being made to 
Scottish law in time for the summit The 
proposed new trespass laws, modelled 
on file English ‘aggravatedtrespass’, is 
the first and, in the name of increased 
security, it will undermine the tradi¬ 
tional right to roam in Scotland. 

The official website carries this stark 
warning to protesters: “Under the law, 
all publicprocessionsin Scotlandmust 
apply to the local authority for the area 
and receive approval. Any local au¬ 
thorities receiving such an application 
must c onsult the chiefc onstable for the 
area. Under the Public Order Act 
1986, it is an offence for anyone tak¬ 
ing part in a demonstration not to com¬ 
ply with any conditions imposed by the 
police. Any processions and demon¬ 
strations which take place will be po¬ 
liced appropriately. Anyone who 
breaks the law, whether on a public 
procession ora demonstration, will be 
dealt with using the full force of the 
law.” 

The police, never known for overes¬ 
timating the numbers of radical protest¬ 
ers, have decided that between 
100,000 and 200,000 protesters will 
attend from all over the world, but par¬ 
ticularly Europe. This is consistent with 
gatherings elsewhere in previous years. 
Previous gatherings have been notori¬ 
ous for the heavy-handedness of the 
state and the violence of the police. In 
Seattle protesters were met by 
‘r oboe ops’ and there were mass ar¬ 
rests, whilst in Genoa one protester, 
Carlo Giuliani, was shot dead. The fol¬ 
lowing year in Evian, the police cut the 
rope from which a protester was hang¬ 
ing, causing serious injuries. 

As well as predicting numbers, the 
Scottish police have clearly been en¬ 
gaged in the black art of propaganda, 
with press articles warning of “Anarchy 
at the G8” and containing the by now 
familiar tales of anarchist training 
camps and guidebooks. Warning the 
locals ofthe degree of disruption (not 
of course caused by the G8, but by 
protesters) is another tactic we are fa¬ 
miliar with. B lair himself was recently 
quotedin the press that he did not rule 
out slapping the new and much con¬ 
tested control orders on anti-G8 pro¬ 
testers. 

To try to counter some of this, the 
G8 Legal Support Group has been 
formed by people involve din provid¬ 
ing legal support at Faslane and the 
London-based Legal Defence and 
Monitoring Group, which has provided 
observers at past May Day and anti¬ 
arms fair mobilisations. The G8 Legal 
Support Group began as a working 
group of Dissent, but has evolved into 
a legal support group for the protests 
as a whole. It has published a booklet 
on Scottish law for protesters, which is 
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essential reading for anyone planning to 
attend any of the protests. Currently 
this is only available to download from 
our website and only in English, but 
translations are being prepared and a 
printed version will be available closer 
to Ihe date of the summit. 

We are also busy recruiting legal ob¬ 
servers for the summit. We plan to field 
a team of legal observers, all volun¬ 
teers, to attend all of the protests, to 
monitorthe policing of the protests and 
to try to get witnesses to any arrests. 
We will also provide support to any¬ 
one who is arrested and we will liaise 
with local solicitors to ensure people 
getthebestpossible defence. 

To find out more about the G8 Le¬ 
gal Support Group, or to volunteer to 
be a legal observer, visit our website, 
www.g81egalsupport.info, or email 
g81egalsupport@riserp.net. 

Tony Martin 

G8 Legal Support Group 

Unison poll 

Prentis - 75%; Bannister - 16.5%; 
Rogers - 7.5%. Speaks louder than the 
article! (‘Two vie to replace Prentis’ 
Weekly Worker January 20). 

Roger Bannister 

Unison 

Undies 

S o Liz Ho skings i s “a pro -li fe femini st” 
(Letters, March 10). 

The reactionary arguments she de¬ 
ploys to defend her anti-abortion stance 
are politically illiterate and perhaps oth¬ 
ers can find the energy to take them 
apart. However, there are comrades 
who defend the notion that people with 
variants on such putrid ideas should in 
theory be allowed to take a full part in 
meetings to discuss campaigns on 
abortion simply because of gender 
(presumably Liz herself would be too 
busy leafleting abortion clinics with her 
‘pro-life’ chums). Male comrades with 
principled positions of consistent de¬ 
fence of a woman’s right to chose 
would be automatically excluded (see 
Weekly Worker September 23 and 
November 18 of last year for a taste 
of the controversy). 

Clearly, comrades should be in¬ 
cluded in such campaigns on the basis 
of what’s in their heads rather than 
what’s in their undies. 

Mark Fischer 
London 

Dangerous 

implications 

Replying to my review of his bookvJ 
brief history of 1917: Russia s year 
of revolution , Roy Bainton denie s that 
he compared the campaign to eliminate 
Russia’s propertied classes with Nazi 
genocide. However, when he writes that 
a particular Bolshevik policy “had 
‘ overtones’ of the terrible brutality in¬ 
flicted upon the Jews by the Nazis 
when they arrived in Austria”, I find it 
hard to understand why he is surprised 
when “terrible brutality” is taken as a 
reference to the genocide (Letters, 
March 10). Jews we rebeing killed and 
sent to concentration camps in 1938, 
although not yet in the millions. In the 
same yearasthe Anschluss thenotori- 
ous Mauthausen camp was established 
in Austria. 

The genocide of the Nazis did not 
suddenly appear overnight with the ‘fi¬ 
nal solution’in 1942. Theroots of Nazi 
genocide were laid in the 1930s, as 
Gleichschaltung, the Nuremberg Laws 
and Kristallnacht all demonstrate. I 
would argue that the mass deporta¬ 
tions, murders and oppression of Jews 
following the Anschluss marked the 
beginning of the Nazi state genocide. 

I maintain that it is utterly wrong to 
compare the desperate actions of an 
embryonic workers’ regime, sur¬ 
rounded by enemies on every front, 
with the cold, calculated actions of the 
disgusting Nazi movement What was 


implied was farmore than “a historical 
comparison” about “removing some¬ 
one from their normal occupation”, 
whether it was what Roy Bainton in¬ 
tended or not. 

It is true that he did not “blatantly 
say” that “Marxism makes too many 
demands on human nature”. But if he 
inf orms us that this has been argue d “to 
great effect”, again he should not be 
surprised if we assume he agrees with 
the assertion - especially when he says 
nothing to counterpose this argument. 
I apologise if Roy feels I have misrep¬ 
resented his attitude to Marxism and he 
actually believes in something different 
to what appears in the book. My psy¬ 
chic powers must have been turned off 
when I wrote the review. 

As for touching on a “very small per- 
centage of the conte nf ’ of the book, I 
plead guilty. As a historical overview of 
the period itis a workmanlike (albeit not 
groundbreaking) piece ofwork-which 
is why I focused on areas where I disa¬ 
gree with his conclusions. 

But don’t worry about that “2am 
knock”, Roy: your views warrant no 
more than a 12-month stay in a re-edu¬ 
cation camp. 

Ted North 
Sheffield 

Keller’s alliance 

It might seem that I ambutting into what 
appears to be a private fight. However, 
the ongoing exchanges between com¬ 
rades Peter Manson and Simon Keller 
concern vitally important matters for all 
socialists and communists. 

Should we “support” the resistance 
in Iraq? Who is acceptable and who is 
unacceptable as an ally? And, histori¬ 
cally, what attitude did Lenin and the 
B olsheviks adopt towards Kerensky’s 
provisional government in 1917 in face 
of the Kornilov counterrevolution? Did 
they offer“military support”? 

Marxists have no list of who is and 
who is not an acceptable ally. To fur¬ 
ther the struggle one can do a deal with 
the devil himself- as long as we do not 
start calling the devil an angel and wa¬ 
ter down or abandon so-called 
“shibboleths” for the sake of such a 
temporary alliance. That would be un¬ 
acceptable. 

On Iraq, we should therefore not tie 
ourselves into knots over who is and 
who is not an ace eptable ally. The main 
enemy is clear - US-UK imperialism. 
Defeating that enemy can involve all 
m anne r of arr angem ents, j o int ac ti ons 
and pas sing combinations with the mo st 
dubious of forces. Even Ba’athists and 
islamic fanatics. Those who rule this 
out ‘on principle’ abandon Marxist 
politics for the barren obscurity of sec¬ 
tarianism. 

Here in Britain we cannot offer “mili¬ 
tary support” to the Iraqi resistance. 
Those who insist otherwise are either 
liars or fools. Writing agitational and 
propaganda articles and handing out 
leaflets is not a military act. It is politi¬ 
cal. Anyway, the claimed distinction 
between‘military’ and‘political’ sup¬ 
port is a nonsense from beginning to 
end. War is the continuation of politics 
by other, violent, means. It is and can 
be nothing else. 

What we shouldbe doing is tirelessly 


campaigning for the unconditional with¬ 
drawal of British troops. Ifthat coinci¬ 
dentally means giving a boost to one or 
another islamist movement orBa’athist 
group, so be it. 

Secondly, on the Bolsheviks. Alli¬ 
ances were a central means of fulfilling 
their minimum programme. They 
wanted a strategic alliance with the 
peasants; they had a party alliance with 
the Mensheviks from 1906-1912; in 
the same period they made practical al- 
liances with bourgeois liberals against 
tsarism in the electoral colleges; they 
formed a governmental alliance with the 
Left S ocialist Revolutionaries in 1917; 
and in 1918 they negotiated an alliance 
with the German imperial high com¬ 
mand. 

But did they enter into an alliance 
with the provisional government, as 
comrade Keller insists (even if he 
wants to call it a“military” alliance)? 

Writing in September 1917, Lenin 
described the opposition to Kornilov 
as follows: “An alliance of the Bolshe¬ 
viks with the Socialist Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks against the Cadets, 
against the bourgeoisie, ha snot been 
tried; or, to be more precise, such an 
alliance has been tried on one front 
only, for five days only, from August 26 
to August 31, the period of the 
Kornilov revolt ...” (‘The Russian 
Revolution and civil war’, September 
29 1917, CWV ol 26, pp35-36). 

Is this, as comrade Keller claims, 
Lenin talking of an “alliance” between 
the provisional government and the 
Bolsheviks in opposing Kornilov? I do 
not believe he hasproved hiscase. 

In point of fact I think he confuses, 
or conflates, the Mensheviks and the 
SRs with the provisional government. 
An easy mistake, especially when one 
considers the political composition of 
the provisional government. There were 
no longer any capitalist ministers. 
Kerensky presided over a cabinet c on- 
sisting entirely of socialists, but social¬ 
ist who were pursuing imperialist war 
aims abroad and pro-capitalist policies 
at home. 

Against this, rank and file Menshevik 
and SR opinion was moving sharply to 
the left. Jules Martov and the 
Menshevik Internationalists would 
soon win their majority. The SRs actu¬ 
ally split into separate and distinct par¬ 
ties. 

Throughout this period - April to 
S eptember 1917 - Lenin argued for the 
overthrow of the provisional govern¬ 
ment. That never altered. Not even 
with the Kornilov revolt. Buthesimul- 
tane ously argue d for a soviet govern¬ 
ment of Bolsheviks, Mensheviks and 
SRs, and a peaceful revolution. 

That is what he was still calling for in 
September 1917. He was not looking 
back fondly to a five-day alliance be¬ 
tween the Bolsheviks and the provi¬ 
sional government in August 1917. 
There was no such alliance. But there 
was a fighting alliance between the 
B ol she viks and the othe r s o ci ali st p ar- 
ties... not in defence of the provisional 
government, but the revolutionary situ¬ 
ation and dual power. 

A subtle distinction, perhaps. But a 
real one nonetheless. 

Enso White 
London 
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In 1981 the Leninists of the'official' CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the Communist Party. 

This draft programme represents a milestone in 
this definingtask. 

Now republished in pamphlet form. 

£1.50 or *2.00 (including postage). 



ACTION 


London Commiaiist Fomm 

Sunday March 20 - no forum. 

Sunday March 27,5pm- ‘Theology and nature’, using John Bellamy Los ter’s 
Marxs ecology: materialism and nature as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents P ark. Great Portland Street). 

Bring the troops home 

Nationaldononstration, central London, Saturday March 19.Assemble 12 noon, 
Speakers Comer. March to Trafalgar Square. 

Called by Stop the Wir Coalition as part of the European SocialForum’s inter- 
nati onal day o f acti on. 

Ttoops out of Iraq 

March and rally, Saturday March 19, Glasgow. Assemble South Hanover 
Street (off George Square), 11.30am. March to rally in St Enoch Square at 
12.30pm. 

Called by Scottish Coalition for JusticeNot War and Justice for Gordon Gentle 
Campaign: www.banthebomb.org 

labour Representation Committee 

Pre-election rally - ‘Time for areal Labour government’. Monday March 21, 
7pm, Grand Committee Room, House of Commons. Entrance free - all wel¬ 
come. 

Speakers include Jeremy Dear (NUJ), Billy Hayes (CWU), Paul Mackney 
(Natfhe), Michael Meach er M Alan Si mpson M P. Chair: John McDonnd IMP. 

Another world 

Talk by Noam Chomsky: ‘The fateful triangle: theUS, Israel and the Palestin¬ 
ians: another world is necessary, another wotidispossible’. 12 noon (doors open 
11.30am), Tuesday March 22, McEwan Hall, Edinburgh University. 
Co-sponsoredbyEdinbuigh University Pales tine Solidarity Society, People and 
Planet; Student Acti on for Refugees; Scottish Jews fora Just Peace. 

Venezuela solidarity 

Public meeting, Wednesday March 30,7pm, Light House, Chubb Buildings, 
Fryer Street(o firing road), Wolverhampton. Followed by showing of Therevo- 
lution will not be televised , documentary on attempted coup against Hugo 
Chavez. Admis sionfree. 

Organised by Venezuela Solidarity Campaign: www.venezudasolidarity.org.uk 

Noise protest 

In support of European Social Forum day of action against racismand in de¬ 
fence of asylum-seekers and migrants. Saturday April 2,12 noon. Market 
Square, Nottingham. Bring banners and allmanner of musicalinstruments- from 
tromb ones to dustb in li ds. 

Notts Refugee Forum, 118Mansfield Road,NottinghamNG 13HL; 0115 941 
5599; 

info@nottsrefugeeforumorg.uk 

Asian Did) Foundation 

SSPbenefit concert, Sunday April 3, The Academy, Glasgow. Featuring also 
Monkey Tribe, D J Loki. Doors open 7pm. Book through Ticketweb: 08 70 771 
2000; www.ticketweb.co.uk 

London Social Forum 

Public meeting: ‘London’s role in the rise of global neoliberalism’. Monday April 
4, 8pm, St Ethelburga’s Centre forReconciliation and Peace, 78 Bishopsgate, 
London EC2 (nearest tube: Liverpool Street orBank). 
t.hoskyns@ucl .ac.uk; www.londonsocialforum.org 

Communist University Wales 

Weekend school, Saturday June 18,10am-6pm; Sunday June 19,10.30am- 
6pm, SandringhamHotel, 21 St Mary Street, Cardiff CF10 (five minutes from 
Cardiff Central station). Details to be confirmed. 

My name is Rachel Corrie 

New p lay directed by Alan Ri ckman. Why di d a woman leave her comfortable 
Americanlifeto standbetween a bulldozer and aPalestinian home? Royal Court 
theatre (Jerwood Theatre upstairs). Begins April 7; ends April 30; Monday- 
Saturday, 7.45pm; Saturday matinees - April 16,23,30,4pm. Tickets: £7.50- 
£ 15 . 

http://ww w.royalc o urtth eatre. co m/pro ductionsfuture.asp 

RDG 

To contactthe Revolutionary Democratic Group, emailrdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGBwils 

Rememberthe CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s name and 
address, tog ether with the amount you wish to leave, inyour will. Ifyouneed 
further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 


Which way forward? 



At its highest moment: two million 


A little overtwo years ago thebet- 
ter part of two million people 
m arched against the war on Iraq. 
The fo llowingdanon strati ons inthespring 
andsummerwere smaller,but still large. 
By November2003, however, although 
wewere not quite down to the ‘usualsus- 
pect s’, the numbers had certainly got a 1 ot 
small a*. We obviously wanttoseethe big¬ 
gest po ss ible tumouton Saturday March 
19,but it isa fairbetthat it will be smaller 
than the demonstrations in 2003. 

There was still in early Februaiy 2005 
(the lasttimepolls asked the question) a 
clearmajority opposed to the war (32% 
for, 51 % against). There was a stronger 
majority infavour of UK troops leaving “as 
early as possible”(24% ofthem for stay - 
ing“until Iraq is stable”, 66% against- fig¬ 
ures from http://pollingreport.co.uk/ 
iraq.html). The problem ofthe anti-war 
movement is how to convert this passive 
hostilitytothe war and occupationinto an 
active mass movement. 

There is also another,related problem. 
In 2003 we marched up to the top ofthe 
hill and marched down again - and didnot 
stop the invasion of Iraq. Nobody expects 
Iraq to be the last target oftheUS-British 
coalition. Forthe moment theUS is act¬ 
ing diplomatic towards Iran and employ - 
ingonly ‘orangerevolution’ tactics against 
Syria. But there isnotelling how long this 
approach willlast. We didnotstop the Iraq 
war. What can we do to stop the next 
one? 

Ebb tide 

After summer 2003 the active anti-war 
movement ebbed away. Why? 

Probably the most powerful factors 
came from objective conditions and the 
po licy of our rulers. In F ebruary2003 two 
major newspapers, the Mirror and the 
Independent , backed the demonstration. 
This backing reflected the fact that the 
policyof invading Iraq had created a ma¬ 
jor split among our rulers. France and 
Gomany stood out against it; and the Brit¬ 
ish state bureaucracy itselfwas sharply 
divided on the is sue, with military and in- 
telligence sources briefing the media 
against the policy. The phase of regular 
military hostilities of the invasion of Iraq 
inevitably kept the is sue on the frontpages. 

Once these were complete, however, 
the political and media establishment 
gradually and painfully began to close 
ranks. Keeping the wounds open would 
serveno useful purpose. Some individu¬ 
als and institutions had to be sacrificed to 
this end By spring 2004 Blairhad dealt, 
through the Kelly affair and the Hutton 
report, a savageblowto critical comment 
at the BBC, and through the ‘faked pho¬ 
tos scandal’ achieved the ousting of Piers 
Morgan at the Mirror. The Independent 
now stood effectively isolated as an anti¬ 
war paper. 

In Iraq, meanwhil e, British troop s were 
carefully kept to the relative quiet of 
southern Iraq, reducing their headline in- 
volvementinthe war. Their roleinthe oc- 
cupationcould begin to appear as just one 
more o fthe depl oym ents ofBritish troops 
in overseas counter-insurgency which 
have overlapped continuously since 1945. 
British media coverage of Iraq gave in¬ 
creasing emphasis to conflicts between re¬ 
ligious groups inthe country. It played up 
occasional terrorist attacks on shiareli- 
gi ous events and marginalised the continu¬ 
ous guerrilla operations against both 
occupying troopsand institution si ike the 
police force which the occupiers are try¬ 
ing to create. These forms of spin made 
the occupationof Iraq/ee/ like British in- 
volvementinBosniaor Ulster: mundane. 

The ebb ti de o f the mo vement als o had 
a powerful subjective aspect to it. We 
marched - and we did not stop the war. 
Yet the leadership of the Stop the War 
Coalition could only come up with more 
national demon strati ons, when oneofthe 
biggest national demonstrations ever had 


not worked. It is not surprising that the 
active movement got smaller. 

Clearly, bigmarches alone will not end 
the occupation or stop further wars. So 
where to now? Three alternatives have 
been put forward. They could perhaps be 
combined, buteachhas a different centre 
of gravity. 

Towards the labour 
movement? 

One line of argument was for themove- 
mentto focus on the trade uni ons and the 
workplaces. At the end of the day, indus¬ 
trial actionagainsttheir logistical backing 
could undermine British troops’ ability to 
function inlraq and force the government 
to bring themhome. Theunions, moreo¬ 
ver, could make li fe s aiously tough for the 
Labour Party, since they ho Id the purse¬ 
strings . This was a standard argument of 
the Trotskyists (eg, Workers Power) and 
one they have run in every campaign 
againstBritish military actions overseas in 


the last 3 0 years. In ahistorical and logi¬ 
cal senseitistrue. If we could get indus¬ 
trial action against the war effort, the 
occupation could be defeated 

But there are two problems. The first is 
that the overall situation ofthe tradeun- 
ions in Britain is weaker than at any time 
in the last 70 years. Unionmembership has 
fallen by 40% since 1979. Days lost 
through strikes are at historically low lev¬ 
els. Turnout in union elections is weak 
Activists are thinonthegroundandstrug- 
gle to create membership activity around 
even the core economic interests of mem¬ 
bers. 2002-03 saw a slight upturn in un¬ 
ionmembership and activity, butnota real 
turn-around 

The second is that the leaderships and 
full-time officials of theunions are over¬ 
whelmingly committed to striking deals 
with the Labour government The trivial 
promises given at Warwick in July 2004 
were enough to bring most of themback 
onside for B1 air, though the govemment 
shows little signofddiveringevenonthese 


promises and has continuedits attacks on 
union members. One result was the pas¬ 
sage of a pro-occupation policy at the 
2004 Labour Party conference. 

Fighting fortrade unions that caneffec- 
tively oppose imperialistwars is a strate¬ 
gically fundamental task for the anti-war 
movementas wellas fortheleft. Butitisa 
big task. It involves both rebuilding the 
union and shop stewards ’ organisations 
and the links betweenthe activists and the 
members at the base, and a struggle for 
political democracy intheunionswh ich will 
force the full-time officials to work for, 
rather than against, policies agreed at un¬ 
ion conferences. It may be a strategically 
fundamental task,but it is not a quick fix 
for the anti-war movement. 

NVDA and legal 
activism 

Both anti-war activists coming fromthe 
anti-globalisation movement, andan olds' 
generation who remember Vietnam and 


CND, have arguedfor a central role in the 
campaign to be played by non-violent di¬ 
rect action (NVDA). There have indeed 
been some limited NVDA actions - more 
in 2003 than in 2004-05. Another group 
has attemptedtous ethe illegality of the war 
(asa matter of intemationallaw) as away 
of challenging it. The two activities canin 
principle work together, with ‘direct ac¬ 
tion’ being backed by legal defence 
grounded on the illegality of the war and 
theNVD Atheieby providingpublidty for 
the illegality. 

In the movement in the US againstthe 
Vietnam war NVD As played an impor¬ 
tant role. But their relative success was 
resulted from two specific features of that 
war. The first was that it was fought witha 
conscript army (andunder a system of 
conscription whieh had problematic legiti¬ 
macy). NVDAs thus had an immediate 
target within the US: the draft sy stemit- 
self, which directly affected the conduct of 
the war. The second was that the war 
overlapped witha mas s mo vement wh ich 
had already developed, for black civil 
rights. The tactic was taken from this 
movement - which had, like the draff sys¬ 
tem, immediately visible targets which 
could be attacked by NVDAs. 

The situation in Britain in relation to the 
Iraq war i s sharply di fferent There are not 
clear, visible targets for NVDAs which will 
directly affect the war-fighting ability ofthe 
British military. And though the anti¬ 
globalisation movementpro vides a limited 
exemplar for directactiontacti cs, it hasnot 
been even remotely on the scale of the 
black civil rights movement in the US. 
NVDAs in Britain are likely to be on a 
similarly small scale and aimed atindirect 
targets. Their purpose is essentially to pro- 
vi de publi city stunts, buttheir ab ilityto do 
so is dependent on the willingness ofthe 
main stream media to give themthe pub¬ 
licity they need. Since the po litical-media 
establishment began to close ranks, the 
publicityhas been decreasingly forthcom¬ 
ing. 

Legal activism is even less capable of 
mobilising large numbers. It is precis dy an 
activity carriedonby small groupsoflaw¬ 
yers. It also has amaj or political disadvan¬ 
tage. Over the invasion of Iraq, the major 
powers were divided. Therefore there was 
no directUNsecurity council authority for 
the invasion, and therefore (in turn) the 
invasionwas i llegal. But the o ccupati on is 
authorised by a security coundlresolution 
and is therefore - despite the illegality of 
the invasion- legal: unless the lawyers are 
prepared to challenge the competence of 
the UN to take such dedsions andrely on 
pre-1945 international law. Arguments 
fromthe ‘international rule of law’ will in¬ 
evitably be used much m ore against the 
anti -war movement than they can beused 
for it. 

Electoral action 

The choi ce made by the central leadership 
of the Stop the War Coalition round the 
Socialist Workers Party and its immedi¬ 
ate co-thinkers was a different one: to at¬ 
tempt to turn the anti-war movement 
directly into anelectoralforce whichcould 
threaten or undermine the Blair govern¬ 
ment Ifmarchingwouldnotchange their 
minds, we would see what voting could 
do. This was one side of the genesis of 
Respect. 

TheCPGB’s general criticisms ofthe 
Respect projectandthe way the SWP has 
run it wi U be famil iar to readers of this pa¬ 
per. Butthe character of Respect alsohad 
negative consequences for the anti-war 
movement 

The idea of an electoral turn of the anti¬ 
war movement was inprinciple sound 
strategy. The fundamentalweakness ofthe 
warmongers ’ po sition was (and remains) 
the verybro admas s oppo siti on to the war. 
If this opposition could be givenelectoral 
expression, Britain might be knocked out 
of the coalition, as Spain was. 
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‘Might’ is the right word; not only be¬ 
cause nothing is certain, but also because 
the commitment of the British state to its 
role asthe US’s side-kick runs far deeper 
than the then Spani sh go vemm ent’s wil 1- 
ingness to participate, on a smaller scale, 
inthe ‘coalition of the willing’. If an effec¬ 
tive electoral interventionofthe anti-war 
movement had led to Labour losing its 
majority, theprobable immediate result 
would be a ‘go vemmentof national unity’ 
to continue the war. 

But the main trouble was that the spe- 
cific agendas of the leaders of Respect 
were counterposed to an effective elec¬ 
toral intervention of the anti-war move¬ 
ment In the first place, George Galloway, 
instead of leaving the Labour Party and 
cal ling fora new party when the invas ion 
started (which might have precipitated a 
rea/movement for anewparty), waited 
for the Labour leadership to expel him - 
by whichtime much of the momentum had 
already gone out of the anti-warmove- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the SWPhadthree ulterior 
agendas in its Respect turn. The first was 
to separate their forces fromthose of the 
fractious othergroups of thefarleftand 
‘independents’ who hadbeen involved in 
the Socialist Alliance. This was made clear 
in reports to the SWP’s autumn 2003 
conference. The procedural conse¬ 
quences of this desire tended to paralyse 
the process of formation of Respect 
through top-down control, and to 
strengthen suspicion - going well beyond 
SocialistAllianceelemaits - of the SWP’s 
contiol-freakeiy. 

The s econd was to replicate the ‘united 
front’ method asthe SWP hadseen itsince 
the Anti-Nazi League o f the 197 Os: that is, 
to create atop-down alliance with forces 
to its right on terms fully acceptable to 
these forces, in which the SWP could ap¬ 
pear as ‘theleft’. The difficulty was that 
the SWP was from the outset in a maj or- 
ity in Respect, the forces to itsright being 
largely phantoms. In consequence the 
SWP was afraid of frightening off the 
phantomright by taking ‘leftist’ stances on 
questions like the constituti on, immigration, 
abortion and so on - particulaily since in 
this case the right was represented to a 
1 arge degree by the Mu slim As sociati on of 
Britain. 

This meantthattheie was only oneway 
it could present itself as ‘the left’ in Re¬ 
spect, and this was toinsiston ‘solidarity 
with the Iraqi resi stance ’ - a formula MAB 
leaders could certainly go along with. 
However, by autumn-winter 2004 this 
orientationofthe SWP and its immediate 
c o-thinkers was creating sharp tensions 
with some ofthe trade union officials in¬ 
volved in the ST WC. Tbepricepaid for 
keeping the officials on board was the 
adoption at the Januaiy 2005 STWC 
conference of watered down positions 
both on the question of immediate with¬ 
drawal of troops, and on the electoral 
policy of the STWC as such. 

The SWP’s third agenda was to recre- 
atethe STWC in electoral politics in an- 
other sense. Blair’s victories, the 
experience ofvarious single-issue cam¬ 
paigns,the anti-globalisation movement 
and most recently the success of the 
STWC in 2002-03, have all suggested 
that grassroots organisation, an independ¬ 
ent press, and so on, arenotnecessaryto 
successfulpoliticalcampaigning. What is 
needed is mastery of the mass medi a. The 
SWP hoped that STWC’s media suc¬ 
cesses could be repeated in the Euro¬ 
elections. They dreamed of electoral 
campaigns of a new type, ones which 
would not involve thelongslogof leafleting 
and canvassing or the laborious struggle 
through local elections andlocalcampaign- 
ingactivities. 

The resultwas a commitment to a cam¬ 
paign in all constituencies in the 2004 
Euro-elections, which would give Respect 
a political broadcast and state aid with 
circulating leaflets. But at this pointit be¬ 
came transparently clear thatRespect was 
not the ‘party ofthe anti-war movement’. 
Whatever the political line-up on the Re¬ 
spect steering committee, a large part of 
the grassroots activists of the anti-war 
m ovement came either from direct action 
enthusiasts hostile to electoralpolitics, or 


from the greensand the leftofthe Labour 
and Liberal Democrat parties. 

The endeavour to run an electoral cam- 
paignthroughthe media thus precludedany 
realpo ssib ility oftactical localnon-aggres- 
sion pacts with the Greens or support to 
anti-war elementsof Labour; and the high 
prominence given to Respect in STWC 
events(andinSWPpriorities)undermined 
the local anti-war movements. It was also 
predictably unsuccessful. Once the inter¬ 
nal conflict in the political elite had been 
largely resolved after the war, the mass 
media were never going to give Respect 
a ‘fair crack of the whip’. Respect’s re¬ 
sulting poor electoral performance, out¬ 
side a handful of areas with strong south 
Asian populations, tended to undermine 
the anti-war movement by association. 
The main beneficiaries of anti-war senti¬ 
ment were in fact the Lib Dems, even 
though their national leadership hadbeen 
at best ambiguous towards the war. 

What’s it for? 

Thepointofthe anti-war movement is not 
to provide ‘opportunities’ for the left 
(whether to make an electoral break¬ 
through, or to recruit, or to provide a sea 
inwhichtheleftcanswim). Itistofightto 
get Briti sh troops out of Iraq, and Britain 
out of the ‘coalition ofthe willing’. 

Thepointmay seem banal and obvious. 
It needs nonethelessto be made, because 
somanypeoplehave spoken the language 
of ‘opportunities for the left’ or even a 
‘window of opportunity forthe left’; be¬ 
cause the idea seems to have formed the 
basis of the policy ofthe SWP; andbe- 
causeitisso misleading. 

Fightingtoget British troopsout oflraq 
andBritain outof the ‘coalition ofthe will¬ 
ing’ is anelementary act ofhuman solidar¬ 
ity. We have particular rospons ibilitieshere 
becaus e Britishas well asU S aircrafthave 
rained death and destruction on Iraqi cit¬ 
ies; because British as well as US troops 
have killed and brutalised both Iraqis at¬ 
tempting to defend their country from a 
foreign invader and Iraqi civilians; and 
because British diplomacyhaslent its sup¬ 
port to this war originally conceived in the 
US. 

In addition, it is in our interests as so¬ 
cialists/communists and democrats: “A 
nation which oppresses another cannever 
itself be free” The war onlraq (which has 
inreality continuedthrougha series of dif¬ 
ferent forms since 1991) is part of asys- 
tem of globalrule in which Britain i s the 
US’s j unior partner. Ifwe succeed in get¬ 
ting Britain out of Iraq - when we, the anti- 
warmajority, saynotwhenitis convenient 
tothe British state-we will deliver ablow 
to this system of rule. The victory of the 
anti -war movement would in truth b e an 
opportunity fortheBritishworkeis ’ move¬ 
ment to free itself from the shackles of 
Thatcher-Blairism. Thinking ofthe move¬ 
ment itself as an ‘opportunity forthe left’ 
is thinking on much too small a scale. 

Once we understand this basic point, 
two fundamental choices follow: aboutthe 
goals of the movement, and about the 
coming general election. 

Out now! 

The task o f the anti -war mo vem ent i s to 
fightforthe immediate withdrawal ofBrit- 
ish troops and the withdrawal ofBritish 
support. Full stop. We should not haver 
about the question of immediate with¬ 
drawal, wh ether in the name of illusions 
about the UN or - like the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty and some forces in La¬ 
bour Friends oflraq - fear of the islamists. 
Doing so undermines the fundamental 
political cutting-edge message ofthe 
movement: British troops should not be 
there. They should get out now. 

Promotingillusions in the UN is point¬ 
less and stupid. The split in the security 
council at the time of the invasion has 
abated considerably. The UN has author¬ 
ise dthe occupation and backed the oc¬ 
cupiers’ rigged elections. 

Fear o f the is lamists plays into the hands 
ofthe media supporters ofthe occupation. 
We opposed the war unconditionally when 
it was being foughtagainst the tyrannical 
Ba’athist regime. We said that invasion 
and occupation would not make things 
better. We have been proved right. Ex- 


actlythe sameprinciple appliestoislamist 
would-be tyrants (whetherthey are cur¬ 
rently resisting or collaborating with the 
occupation). The episodic murders of 
trade unionists, etc in Iraq are used as ar¬ 
guments why the troops shouldstay or be 
replacedby UN troops. The reverse is the 
case: they demonstratethatthetroops do 
not protect the Iraqi workers’ movement. 
The occupiers support and promotereli- 
gious divisions in Iraq andtheirpresence 
gives legitimacy to project sofjihad. They 
should go, irrespective of what may fol¬ 
low them. 

There is another side tothis coin. Some 
S WPe rs and others argue that the j ob of 
the anti-war movement (or o fthe po liti cal 
left) is to “support the resistance”. They 
counterpose this policyto fighting forthe 
left and the labourmovement to support 
the emerging workers’ movement in Iraq. 
In the STWC thi shas led to a conflicto ver 
ST WC1 eaders ’ reticence about outright 
andunquali fi ed condemnation ofthe mur¬ 
der o f Iraqi trade uni oni st s, etc, which the 
union leaders were able to use to water 
down commitmentson troops out and on 
the elections. 

This is a red herring. On the one hand, 
there i s abso lutely no pointin socialists and 
communists pretending to be political 
islamists (or pretending that political 
islamists are ‘really’ nationalists indisguise 
and quite cuddly actually - thepractice of 
the SWP). That is the sort of dishonesty 
traditionally practised by the far left On 
the other, suppose we did seek to give 
“support” to the resi stance. How would 
we do so? Buy guns and try to ship them 
into Iraq? The only practical support we 
in Britain can give to any part ofthe Iraqi 
people is to fightas vigorously as possible 
forthe immediate withdrawal ofBritish 
troops from Iraq and for an end to British 
support for the occupation. 

In this context ‘support the resi stance’ 
rhetoric and ambiguity about the murder 
oftradeunionists, orthe bombing of shia 
mosques, serve to weaken the anti-war 
movement The focus ofthe movement 
should be on the single demand: Out now! 

The anti-war movement 
and the election 

The attempt to create in Respect the “po¬ 
litical expression of the anti-war move¬ 
ment” has failed. The number of 
candidatesRespectwillbe standing in the 
cominggeneral electionis not wholly clear, 
but will definitely notbe large. 

Inthis context, the STWC January con¬ 
ference offered a watered down version 
o f a correct p ol icy o f the anti -war move- 
mentinthe coming election: conditional 
support. STWC “urges people to take into 
account the voting record and opinions of 
candidates” inrdationto four points: 

• opposition to the 2003 invasion; 

• calling for the withdrawal of British 
tro op s and an end to the occupati on (with¬ 
out any time-frame); 

• pledging to oppose Britishparticipation 
in “further acts of aggression initiated by 
presidentBush”; 

• defending civil liberties against‘war on 
terror’ attacks. 

Theresolution calls forlocal activities 
round this policy, like STWC election hus¬ 
tings. This is highly desirable. Butit goes 
on to advise local groups to “bear in mind 
the cardinal importance of maintainingthe 
unity ofthe anti-war movement”. Inthis 
context this can only be read as ‘Raise this 
i ssue, but not too sharply ’. 

British politics is already dominated by 
the anticipation of a general election in 
May, though no firm date hasbeen fixed. 
Under these conditions the anti-war 
movement does indeed need to use the 
election to get its message across. But 
what is that message to be? The answer 
has alreadybeen argued: Out now! On this 
basis, local STWC groups can draw a 
sharp line between pro- and anti-occupa- 
tioncan didates, and create the conditions 
forclearlocal campaigning againstpro- 
occupation candidates and sitting MPs. 
No doubt this willinvolve some tension in 
the movement. Butifwe do not pursue this 
path we will not deserve to be called an 
anti-war movement • 

Mike Macnair 
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■ Which road? 


Theprogrammesof‘official communism’ were designed to serve those inthe work¬ 
ers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred compro¬ 
mise with capitalism ratherthan its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist pro gramme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork neces sary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 
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■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of theUSSRfrom Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns ofGorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 
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■ hi the enemy camp 

Examines the theoiy and practice of communistel ectoral work. Particular atten- 
tion is paidto theB olsheviks’ anti-boy cottismand their strategy for revolution. 
Vital forprincipled activists. 
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■ Problems of communist ovganisation 

Whatisthe correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action isonly sustainable when 
minorities have the right to organi se and becom e the majority. 
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■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submiss ion’to the Tory government’s 1992 coal re¬ 
view. The case is made for wodcing classsdf activityandsocialism. Arthur Scargill 
famously disownedit. 

£1.00/.1.50 


■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully articu¬ 
lated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready for itsdomination andrapid eman¬ 
cipatory extension. 


£5.00/* 7.50 
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RESPECT 


Popular fronts and why 
our principles matter 


W hat sortof political formation is 
Respect? Before its launch on 
January 25 2004, Rob Hove - 
man, Socialist Alliance secretary and trust¬ 
ed S ociali st Workers Party functionary, 
insisted that, despite the skeletaland alto¬ 
gether vague platform, Respect is “abso¬ 
lutely socialist. SA chair Nick Wrack 
came up with a similar phrase: Respect is 
“implicitly socialisf’.An dAlanThomett, 
leader of the International SocialistGroup, 
enthusiastically agreed: Respectis“essen¬ 
tially socialisf’. 

However, at the October 30-3 1 2004 
Respect conference the SWP majority 
bloc voted down amotion calling forna- 
tionalisation of‘British-basedmultimtion- 
als”and1he more serious CPGB motion 
scientifically defining socialism as the rule 
of the working class. The SWP’s Lindsey 
German spoke against both motions. In 
filename ofmaintaining “tremendous di¬ 
versity” she rejected anythingwhichwould 
make socialism a “defining characteristic” 
of Respect. In her final peroration she 
shrilly announced: “I would not have 
j oined Re spect if it had just been social¬ 
ist” (quoted in Weekly Worker Novem¬ 
ber 4 2004). As if socialism were a 
narrow, sectional and one-sided proj ect. 

Still there are those desperate people 
who by their finger nails hang onto the 
phrase in Respect’s founding statement 
about a society “based on need, not 
profif’. Sad. In Respect-speak such for¬ 
mulations are designed not to clarify, but 
bamboozle. The SWP wants to reconcile 
irreconcilables: socialism wilhi slam, green 
with red, social democracy with Marxism, 
middl eclassutopianism with working class 
self-lib eratioa 

Take Respect’s forthcoming manifesto. 
Instead ofprincipled statements and con¬ 
crete demands we willgethumbug, empty 
phrases and tawdry lies. In a word - 
populism: “aform ofpolitics which em¬ 
phasises the virtues of the uncorrupted and 
uns ophisti cated comm on p eopl e ag ain st 
the double-dealing and selfishness to be 
expected of professional politicians and 
their intellectualhelpers. It can therefore 
manifest itself in left, right or centri st forms ’ ’ 
(ABullock, O Stall ybrass andS Trombley 
[eds] The Fontana dictionary of mod¬ 
ern thought London 1988, p668). This 
muddled, non-class approach is under¬ 
standable from George Galloway. Butfor 
John Rees, Lindsey German an dt he SWP 
it represents a practical and theoretical 
col laps e into popul ar fronti sm. 

As the leading figure in the anti-war 
movement, Galloway tirelessly exposed 
the cynical lies of both Tony Blair and 
George Bush and brave ly urge d British 
troops to disobey illegal orders. Be¬ 
cause ofthis unpatriotic ‘crime’ he was 
callously witch-hunted and then ex¬ 
pelled from the Labour Party after a 
kangaroo trial. Nonetheless, with his 
mind still mired in Stalinism, left 
reformism and third worldi sm, iti shardly 
surprising that Galloway suffers from 
confusion: he envisagesBritain undergo¬ 
ing s om e kind o f demo crati c revolution 
involving socialists, liberals and con¬ 
servatives. Towards that end, he under¬ 
standably advocates lowest-common 
-denominatorget-togethers. Eg, writing 
in the Morning Star, Galloway blithely 
declared that by uniting “as the Bolshe¬ 
viks once did” behind simple sloganslike 
“Peace, bread and land”, Respect could 
have turned the June 10 2004 European 
and London assembly elections into a 
“referendum” on “Bush and Blair,priva¬ 
tisation and war” {Morning Star Janu¬ 
ary 24 2004). Revealingly, we often 


heard identical ahistorical nonsense 
from SWP activists. 

The facto f the matter is that the Bo lshe- 
viks tookthe greatestcare in formulating 
and d evelopin g their programme: unlike the 
SWP, which fearfully avoids adopting a 
programme. All the SWP membership 
haveistheir leaders’ latest get-rich-quick 
hunches and the thumbnail bullet points 
carried each week in Socialist Worker. In 
complete contrast to the SWP’s prog- 
rammophobia, the Bolsheviks exhaus¬ 
tively debated out their differences and 
painstakingly enriched their collective 
roadmap. 

By 1905 the result was a comprehen¬ 
sive programme witiiconcrete positions on 
all vital issues: landnationalisationand the 
necessityfor controlled capitalist develop¬ 
ment and working class hegemony over 
thepeasant mass es; the com ing anti-tsar- 
isRevolution and its strategic relationship 
to sodalisminwestemEurope; aeons titu- 
ent assembly elec tedby universal suffrage; 
joint ruleby the workers andpeasants and 
arevolution which proceeds uninterrupt¬ 
edly to the tasks of socialism; opposition 
to separatism an d s upp ort for nati onal self- 
determination within a unified republic; 
replacing the standing army with apeo- 
ple’s militia; thorough-going democracy 
and combating bureaucracy with radical 
measures, such as the recallability of all 
elected representatives and limitingtheir 
pay to that of an average skilled worker; 
women’s equality; etc, etc. Naturally 
there were majorities and minorities at 
congresses and conferences, butno genu¬ 
ine Marxist was asked to leave anything 
behind at the door before they came in: all 
viewpoints were rigorously discussed. 

“Every step of the real movement,” 
Marx memorably said in his M ay 187 5 
letterto WilhelmBracke, “ismore impor¬ 
tant than a dozen programmes ” (K Marx 
andF Engels CWV ol 24, London 1989, 
p78). Time and time again thi s remark is 
cited by SWP comrades. It is profoundly 
wrong, however, to infer, as they do,that 
Marx or Engels - or any Marxist, for that 
matter - treated their programmes with 
anything otherthan the utmost seriousness. 
Marx was writinghere in the context of the 
“altogether deplorable” unity miongering 
being pursued by hi s German comrades. 
AugustBebel, WiffielmLiebknecht andco 
wantedtofusewiththdrLassallean rivals. 
In his subsequent Critique of the Gotha 
program me Marx to ok off the dipl omatic 
gloves. Thepolicy of programmatic com¬ 
promise was savaged Given the choice 
between maintaining the existing Eisenach 
programme of 1869 and unprincipled 
unity, Marx definitely preferredthe former. 
He steadfastly defended the ideas of the 
Communist manifesto and the theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge the real workers’ move- 
menthad accumulated, especially since the 
Paris Commune of 1871. 

Not that communists oppose legitimate 
changes. On the contrary Ourprogramme 
is a guide to practice, not holy script Fol¬ 
lowing the February 1917 revolution, 
Lenin tenaciously foughtat meeting aff er 
meeting to programmatically reorientate 
the Bol sheviks. The overthrow of tsarism 
had happened as predicted, but had pro¬ 
duced an entirely unexpected andunique 
situation.Not workers’ andpeasants’ rule; 
rather dual power and a Menshevik-So- 
ciafistRevolutionary majority inthesoviets 
which was intent on handingpower to the 
provisionalgovemment and by inference 
thecapitalistclass.The idea thatthe Bol- 
sheviksunitedbehind“simple” slogans is 
a complete travesty. They united behind 
the updated minimum programme first out¬ 


lined by Lenin in the notes now known as 
the‘April theses’. 

Bolshevik slogans altered constantly 
with the ebb and flow of events. Slogans 
serve tactics and tactics serve to advance 
the programme’s strategi c plan and visi on. 
Slogans without theprogramme have no 
more significance than cheap advertising 
jingles. Slogans certainlycarmotsubstitute 
for the programme. Take ‘Land, bread and 
peace’. Each word, for the Bolsheviks, 
and their audience in Russia, had a defi¬ 
nite, fully theorised andthought through, 
content They were not empty phrases. 
‘Land’ signalledtheimmediate seizure of 
the big estates by the peasants; ‘bread’ 
signalled workers’ control overproduc¬ 
tion and distribution; ‘peace’ signalled 
opposing the so-called revolutionary de- 
fencism of the Right SRsandPlekhanov’s 
Mensheviksandtransforming the imperi¬ 
alist war into a workers’, peasants’ and 
soldiers’ revolution. 

Auto-Labourism 

What of J ohn Rees and the SWP’s prac¬ 
tical and theoretical collapse into popu- 
larfrontism?Undoubtedly this collapse 
stems from a crisis of perspectives - spe¬ 
cifically the crisis of auto-Labourism.Not 
so long ago the SWP - like other left 
group s, such as the Alii ance for Workers’ 
Liberty, International Socialist Group, 
Workers Power, etc - considered itself 
duty-bound to vote Labour in elections. 
Auto-Labourism was something of an ar¬ 
ticle of faith. The same affliction also 
gripped what is now Peter Taaffe’s So¬ 
cialist Party in England and Wales and 
Tommy Sheridan, Colin Fox and Alan 
McCombes in Scotland - they were deep 
entryi sts. As one, the lot of them advocated 
unconditional supportforthe Labour Party 
on the grounds of cl ass, not politics. 

Britain’sLabour Party was an example 
of what Fredrick Engels and Vladimir 
Len in famous ly called a “bourgeois work¬ 
ers’ party”. The Labour Party rested upon 
the organi sedworkingclas s - above all the 
trade unions. Politically, however, the party 
was ledby reactionaries who acted fully 
in the spirit and interests of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie and the system of capital. Often this 
correct designation was employed by the 
auto-Labourites alongside acompletely 
spuriouslesserevilism. Labour might be 
bad However, the Tories - they are far 
worse. Workers were thereby told to 
choosebetween the butchers. Standing 
alternative candidates was contemptu¬ 
ously dismissed 

Auto-Labouri smhitthe buffers on May 
1 1997. Most of the organised left ex¬ 
cused the call to vote for Blair’s Labour 
Partybyinsistingthat gettingridofthehated 
Tori es woul d trigger a ‘ cri sis o f expecta¬ 
tions’ along the lines of France in 1936. 
Deceiving no one but themselves, they 
prattled on about the “wild upsurge of 
hope and expectation” {Workers ’Liberty 
May 1997). Yet Blair’smanifestooffered 
next to nothing, and New Labour had 
campaigned to ratchet down popul ar ex- 
pectations. They wanted to stress to big 
business that a New Labour government 
would be eminently safe as far as the in¬ 
terests of capital were concerned Despite 
that, those below would, supposedly, im¬ 
patientlytake matters into their ownhands. 
The “wild upsurge of hope and expecta¬ 
tion” would fructify into mass action. A 
huge wave ofmilitant struggle was onlya 
breath away. Suffice to say, it did not hap¬ 
pen. Nothing like it. Instead there was 
sullen acceptance. Haice the ‘crisis of ex¬ 
pectations’ was experienced not by the 
working clas s, but the 1 eff. And there was 


not an explosion, but an implosion . 

Allthe old certaintiesof auto-Labourism 
meltedinto disappointment and a dramatic 
shredding ofmembers. And from there 
into confusion and finally into complete 
disorientation. Thatishowthe Socialist Al¬ 
liance in England and Wales and the Scot- 
tish Socialist Party were bom. 
Auto-Labourism produced its opposite. 
The SA and the SSP rejected auto- 
Labourism only to adopt auto -anti- 
Labourism - along with the thoroughly 
opportunistattempt to steal the clothes of 
left social democracy and, worse, in the 
case of the SSP, petty nationalism. 

As an aside, we should emphasise that 
the CPGB consistently opposed auto- 
Labourism. Likewise; wearguedagainst 
auto-anti-Labourism. A correct attitude 
towards the Labour Party is vital. The 
Lab our Party sti 11 hasthe majority of trade 
unions affiliated to it and commands the 
loyalty o fthe mas sof those who cons ids' 
themselves working class. The Labour 
Party is therefore akey strategic question 
in Britain. Labourism cannot be wished 
away: it has to be positively superseded. 
Although thebourgeois pole is dominant 
as never before, Labour remains a bour¬ 
geois workers ’party. 

O f course, our go al i s not the revival of 
the Lab our left. What objective circum¬ 
stances cry out forisan all-Britainrevolu- 
tionary party of the working class - its 
correct name being ‘ Communi stParty’. In 
lightof that neces sity, to write off the La¬ 
bour Party asa fiddof struggle is to desert 
the organised workingclas s andtherefore 
to giveup on a mass Communist Party. 
Thati s why the CPGB, for example, cal Is 
for direct eng ^ement withand supportfor 
certain Lab our candidates, i e, tho se who 
opposed war, oppose the occupation of 
Iraq and call fertile immediate withdrawal 
ofBritish troops. And, while favouring the 
democrats ationof trade union funds, we 
consider calls for disaffiliation to be tacti¬ 
cally wrong-headed, mistimedandpoten- 
tially retrogressive. Fmstration with the 
Labour Partyis perfectly understandable. 
Immediately breaking trade unions from 
Labour could, however, herald 
depoliticisation. 

Taken prisoner 

For the SWP, the Socialist Alliance 
quickly proved to be a disappointment. 
The SWP leadership had,fromthe start, 
fashioned the SA with the aim of captur¬ 
ing waves of disillusioned Labourites as 
members andfar greater numbers o f them 
as voters. On both counts the SA failed... 
atthe first hurdle. Notsurprisingly, disillu¬ 
sioned Labourites found the prospect of 
joining afakeleft social democratic,on- 
off, SWP front unattractive. Nor did vot¬ 
ers flockto give theirsuppoit.Frustrated 
by the SA’s lack of obvious success, yet 
increasingly intoxicatedby the mass anti¬ 
war movement,the SWP 1 eadershipmade 
its next desperate turn. This time to what 
became Respect 

Respect - also known as ‘theunity coa¬ 
lition ’ - i s in fa ct an offi cia lly regi st ered 
political party with anindividual member¬ 
ship, a directly elected executive, an an¬ 
nual conference, a detailed constitution and 
what passes for aprogramme. Yet, while 
committed muslims are few and far be- 
tween in Respect’s rank and file, the 
SWP’sAlexCallimcos has described it as 
uniting “secular socialists andmuslim ac¬ 
tivists” {Socialist Worker November 20 
2004). This wish is indeed the SWP line 
and, in the name of this defining goal, 
prominent members of islamic organisar 
tions such as the Muslim Association of 


Britain and Birmingham Central Mosque 
have been persuaded to accept seats on 
its executive. Undoubte dly they exert a 
gros sly di sproporti onate influence. 

Standing in elections requires from 
Marxists an historically evolved pro¬ 
gramme, or at the very least the outlines 
of a coherent and logically consistent 
world view. Opponents and enemies will 
ridicule vagueness and ruthlessly expose 
all weak points and contradictions. Re¬ 
spect, however,is anything butcoherent 
or consistent It is fragile, unstable and rid¬ 
dled with contradictions. Tostatetheob- 
vious, “secular socialists and muslim 
activists” are fundamentally at variance in 
terms of their world view. Take the rights 
of women and gays, for example. 

According to the Koran , the female is 
deemed to be alesserhuman being than 
the male. Homosexual acts are con¬ 
demned by is lam as abominations in the 
sight ofgod. Voters - and certainly oppo¬ 
nents - do and will demandto know what 
stance Respect candidates take. How do 
Respect candidates respond on such is¬ 
sues? Not well. SWP candidates and 
members alike are dishonest, avoidgiving 
straight answers and guiltily prevaricate. 
The collapse to the right is impossible to 
disguise. The SWP leadership abandons 
one principle after another for the sake of 
maintaining “tremendousdiversity’’and not 
frightening away the largefyphantomright 
In swapping auto-Labourism for auto- 
anti-Labourism, an dnow an electoral al- 
liancewith“muslim activists”, the SWP has 
retreated from deformed classpolitics and 
has instead adopted the far worse politics 
of the popular front. 

What is a popular front? It is not, as 
some erroneously suggest, any and all 
examples of cross-class cooperation, let 
alone marching on the same demonstra¬ 
tion as muslims. To condemn such alli¬ 
ances is brittle sectarianism, completely 
alien to the tradition and practice ofMarx- 
ism. The Bolsheviks certain ly exp erienced 
no problemmarehingalongside oldbeliev- 
ers,muslims, Jewish separatists and all 
manner of middle dass dissidents. 

No, a p opul ar front typi cally refers to 
an d ect oral formation inwhich the work- 
ingclass component, which is usually the 
majority,s elf-limits its df to achieving a ‘just’ 
or ‘peaceful’ capitalism, a progressive 
non-socialism, and to wards that end ad¬ 
vanced demands are di sp laced by 1 owest 
common denominator and all-things40- 
all-people platitudes. Often the liberal 
bourgeoisie or the trade union bureaucracy 
set the programmatic limits. 

Those who dare criticise this shameful 
approach naturally constitute an accusing 
reminder ofprinciples once held dear and 
life before the fall. Left critics are therefore 
polemically attacked, surgicallyremoved 
or, failing that, brutally crushed Not sur¬ 
prising: the logic of the popular front is 
counterrevolutionary. Well known gov¬ 
ernmental examples bdng: Ko'ensky’sin 
1917 Russia; Spain’s in the 1930s; Leon 
Blum’s in 1930s France; Salvador 
Allende’s in Chile in the early 1970s; and 
Lula’s inBrazilto day. The results have not 
been good. On the contrary, workers have 
often paid the price in blood. 

Of course, with the SWP we are not 
dealingwithapopular front wh ich involves 
mass parties of the working class. The 
SWP is minuscule and there is no chance 
that Rees and German will get a call from 
anyone asking them to help form a gov¬ 
ernment. Respectistherefore one of those 
unpopular fronts of the type sponsored 
by the ‘official’ CPGB in the 1930s - it 
consisted of the CPGB, plus an ill-as- 
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sorted co 11 ectionofpacifists, left reform¬ 
ists, anti-fascists and Christians who had 
little in common “apart from opposition” 
to the Tory-dominated national govern¬ 
ment’s foreign policy (S BomsteinandA 
Richardson Two steps back London 
1982, p45). 

Its name was theUnited Peace Alliance 
... impressive mass rallies were held, all 
kinds of famous personalities shared its 
platforms and inroads were made into 
various pacifist groups and loc al peace 
councils. Despite all that, theUnited Peace 
Alliance failed to make a seriouselectoral 
breakthrough. Both the Labour Party and 
the trade unions shunned the project. Yet 
for the sake of this alliance the ‘official’ 
CPGBput socialism on the backbumer 
and systematically downgraded its com- 
mitmentto internationalism and the class 
struggle; nonetheless, itnevo* wentas far 
as the SWP in forming a )omXparty de¬ 
signed to accommodate Michael 
Redgrave, Eleanor Rathbone, theDuch- 
es s of Athol and the Red D ean of Canter¬ 
bury - the Anas Altikritis and Yvonne 
Ridleys of their day. 

The SWP cannot turn on left critics in 
the horrendous and murderous way seen 
in Spain during the late 1930s. The‘offi¬ 
cial’ Communist Party of Spain took the 
lead in exterminating left anarchists, left so- 
cialists and POUM - the Workers Party 
o fMarxist Unification. 

However, it cannot be denied that the 
popularfrontismof the SWP hasledto an 
almost obsessive hatred of everything to 
its left - above all the CPGB, of course. 
Just one examp le will suffice. In July2003 
the then SWP national organiser, Chris 
Bambery, now editor of Socialist 
Worker , orchestrated anassaultonCPGB 
members outside the SWP’s Marxism 
school. Supposedly our comrades were 
handing out “shite” anti-islamic leaflets. 
Thdrreal ‘crime’ was defending the So - 
ciali st Al liance’s commit men t of ‘ ‘no com- 
promi se” with sexi sm and homophobi a - 
a “shibboleth” Lindsay Germ an had just 
announced she was quite willing to ditch 
for the sake ofunity with “muslim activ¬ 
ists”. 

Though MAB keeps its distance (hav¬ 
ing no official representatives on Re¬ 
spect’s executive, it maintains only 
“brotherly” relations), the SWP has, for its 
part, bent over backwards in the attempt 
to bring MAB on board and meanwhile 
not to offend. An unseemly,painful and 
ultimately thoroughly self-destructive pos¬ 
ture. In fact that stance amounts to being 
taken prisoner... in the last analysis by 
bourgeois ideas and the bourgeoisie. 

Eg, atRespect’s October2004 confer¬ 
ence the SWP majority bloc saw to it that 
all motions which championed, mentioned 
or even hinted at ‘secularism’ were re- 
j ected - including when it came to an in¬ 
nocent, sadly conventional, call that a 
one-state Palestine should be‘secular’. 
Officially, of course, thatistheSWPTine’ 
- whatever that means today. Suffice to 
say, too much for the SWP, at least when 
it came to Respect and actually address¬ 
ing Britain’s electorate. Secularism is 
nowadays, fortheSWP ... dangerous, a 
divisive andembanassingli ability. Itmight 
cost votes and allies. Such a “shibboleth” 
cannot be allowed to stand in the way of 
“making a difference” and getting people 
elected.Reject, reject, reject. Or, as John 
Rees boasts, “We voted against things we 
believe in, because ... of themillions out 
there. We are reaching out to thepeople 
locked out of politics. We voted for what 
they want” ( Weekly Worker January 29 
2004). Such is fae general method ofthe 
SWP leadership... and that polluting op¬ 
portunism is siphoned down into the heads 
of SWP activists., andfrom there it comes 
out of their mouths. Today SWP members 
serve as themain conduit ofpetty bour¬ 
geois ideas into the labour movement. 

Deja vu. In the 1980s Neil Kinnock 
and the Marxism Today wing of the ‘of¬ 
ficial’ CPGB advocated exactly the same 
slippery slope. Stop banging on about so¬ 
cialism, purge the extremists and start say¬ 
ing what you think ordinary people want 
to hear. That way alone can you get big 
votes and thereby make a difference. 
Blairism andNewLabourwas the direct 
andlogical outcome of this ‘new realism’. 


Yet the SWP is al so informed, stung, di¬ 
vided... andevidently parti allypulled back 
by principled leftcriticism - mostnotably, 
once again, by the CPGB ... and the re¬ 
spect for and fear of the si zeabl ereader- 
ship enjoyed by the Weekly Worker. The 
SWP is centrist... it flips and flops from 
leftto right and vice versa. 

The issue of abortion immediately 
comestomind. Once it was just any other 
politically correct “shibboleth” to be sac¬ 
rificed in the name of mai ntaining ‘ ‘tremen¬ 
dous diversity”. Hence, albeit with teeth 
gritted, the SWP allowed George Gallo- 
way to ‘ ‘determin e” th e “po litical direction” 
of Respect on this issue throughout the 
June 2004 Euroelection campaign. Inter¬ 
viewed by The Independent on Sunday , 
he spelt out his bizarre catholic moral ob- 
jections to a women’s right to choose. 
Galloway reaffirmed thathe is “strongly 
against abortion. I believe life begins at 
conception and therefore unborn babies 
have rights”. He added: “I believe in god. 
I have to believe that a collection of cells 
hasa sour (Independent on SundayA\ k\\ 
4 2004). 

Of course, Gall oway’ smedieval ob scu- 
rantism perfectly dovetailed with the so¬ 
cial agenda of MAB - it quickly issued a 
press release supporting his obnoxious 
stand. And prominent SWPers rushed to 
excuse Galloway. Eg, comrade Candy 
Udwin - a central committee member - 


dare invoke the names of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Trotsky and Luxemburg! Showing 
how fast it is moving to the right, only a 
short time ago the SWP experienc ed no 
problem whatsoever voting for this prin¬ 
ciple. That was when it led the Socialist 
Alliance. Indeed there was unanimity 
amongst us. Everyone of our 98 candi¬ 
dates in the 2001 general election - not 
least our chair, Dave Nellist, a former 
Coventry Labour MP - proudly pro- 
c laimed that they werenot like the self- 
seeking careerpoliticianswho dominate 
establishment parties. They were not in it 
for the money. 

This approach was unproblematically 
extended to the entire labour movement. 
People before profit -the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance’s 2001 general election manifesto - 
demanded that trade union official s must 
be regularly elected, accountable and“re- 
c eive the average wage of the workers 
they represent (People before profit 
London 200 l,p7). Martin Smith, SWP 
national secretary, echoed this sentiment. 
After slating the “astronomical” salaries 
enjoyed by the trade uni on bureaucracy, 
he confidently promised that “a rank and 
file trade union official” would be expect ed 
to take home the “average wage of the 
workers he or she represents.” (M Smith 
The awkward squad London 2003, 
p26). But that was before the formation 
of Respect and the alliance with George 



defensively pronouncedthatabortion was 
apolitical irrelevance. Abortion wasnot an 
i ssue on the doorsteps, sheblurted Other 
SWPers argued that supportfor abortion 
would “exclude catholics from Respect” 
(Weekly Worker May 6 2004). 

Under the lash of criticism, however, 
albeit months later, the SWP was forced 
to concede a mealy-mouthed defence of 
the existing 1967 legislation in Respect. 
Despite this, how Respect’s elected rep¬ 
resentative s vote on relevant legislation 
will be dictated by their own personal 
conscience - a get-out clause and athor- 
oughly bourgeois approach to politics. 
Needless to say, any support for a 
woman having an abortion i s a complete 
anathema forMAB (and its co-thinkers 
in the muslim world). Yet, though it was 
taken almostto the finishing line, acorn- 
promise formulationonthis questionwith 
MAB higher-ups proved impossible to 
obtain Sadly,Respect’s SWP leadership 
was desperately seeking one. But, in 
terms of direction , the SWP did compro¬ 
mise time and again on this and other 
“shibboleths”. The SWP duly voted 
down the CPGB motion calling for a 
women’s right to have an abortion - as 
early as possible, as late as necessary - 
and abinding obligation upon all elected 
Respect representatives. Yes, we insi sted 
that all Respect representatives campaign 
for this elementary demand. 

Then there istheprinciple thatworkers’ 
representative should only take an aver¬ 
age ski lied worker’s wage. They voted 
that down in Respect too - and, at their 
Socialist W)rker Forums SWP speakers 


Galloway. He has publicly stated that he 
needs aminimumof£150,000 ifheis “to 
function properly as a leading figure in a 
part oftheBritishpolitical system” (Scots¬ 
man May 19 2003). 

Principles 

The principles of Marxism - eg, as pre¬ 
sented in our CPGB Draft programme 
- matter. They are not disembodied dog¬ 
mas, sentimental rdicsor artificial ways of 
distinguishing true believers fromnon-be- 
lievers. Ourprindplesare vitally important 
because they represent living, established, 
relevantand far-sighted truths. Our prin¬ 
ciples are nothing butthe crystallisation of 
accumul ated Marxist theory, a summation 
ofthereal historic movement and experi¬ 
ence of the global workingclass. Inshort, 
our principles point to what is needed in 
practice if we are to move away from 
capitalist so dal relations and working class 
disunity; and towards working class unity 
and the vistas of socialismand commu¬ 
nism. That is why Marxists strive tounite 
theory with practi ce. 

We prove ourselves strong, not when 
we have the ‘courage’ to vote “against 
things webelieve in”. On the contrary we 
show our strength when we steadfastly 
uphold our principles and seek ways to 
inform the real movement of the working 
class with them. Our road liesfromrevo- 
lutionary principles to becoming a maj or- 
ity, not from being a majority to 
revo luti onary princip les. 

To repeat what people “out there” say 
they wantis justto reproduce apale copy, 
a caricature, ofLabourismandits reliance 


on admen, pollsters and spin doctors. 
What happens when, due to false con- 
s ciousness, fear and manipulati on, a ma- 
j ority say they want to keep migrants out 
of Britain? True, Socialist Worker’s 
‘ Whatthe SWP stands for’columnclaims: 
“We oppose everything whi ch turns work¬ 
ers from one country against those from 
other countries. We oppose all immigra¬ 
tion c ontrols.” But this carries as much 
conviction as Labour’s old clause four 
used to do under Harold Wilson and 
James Callaghan. It is there for show, 
wheeled out forrallies and special occa¬ 
sions, but not someth ing intendedfor prac¬ 
tical implementation or, nowadays, even 
for d ection manifesto s. There is no unity - 
rather a dichotomy - between theory and 
practice. 

After all, when given the opportunity - 
and the certainty of success - in Respect, 
the comrades voted down ‘What the SWP 
stands for’: ie, the CPGB motion calling 
for the fr ee movement of people and an 
end to immigration controls. The SWP’s 
Elaine Heffeman claimed that such aprin- 
c ip led stance would be “a step back¬ 
wards”. Instead the SWP voted merely to 
defend ex is ting rights of “refugees and 
asylum-seekers”. Clearly, just like the 
1930s unpopular fronts, Respect is a 
“broad” formation, which sees the “radi¬ 
cal forces” bow down before “thepoliti- 
cal priorities of the most conservative 
forces”. 

Predictably, since the Respect confer¬ 
ence, the SWP has, by default, once again, 
allowed George Galloway to “determine” 
the “political direction” ofRespect. Writ¬ 
ing in the Morning Star, he explained to 
its readers that “nobody serious” iscalling 
for the ending of immigration controls. 
Each state, he declares, must have the 
“righf’to keep out unwanted people. On 
the other hand, when capital is experienc- 
inga ‘labour shortage” - ie,wages are high 
and investment intechnology isconsidered 
unprofitable - the state should be encour¬ 
aged to import the labour that capitalneeds 
... naturally in a “non-racisf’, “colour¬ 
blind” way. 

Like Michael Howard and Charles 
Clarke, Galloway thinks tha*e should be 
a “points system”to determine which mi¬ 
grants suit “our own needs” and therefore 
can be allowed in, and by infa-ence which 
migrantsare going to be deemed notsuit- 
able to “our own needs” and therefore 
kept out (Morning Star February 12 
2005). Who is suitable and who is not 
suitable is, of course, definedby the mar¬ 
ket and thus capital. For capital, an influx 
of migrants means overcoming labour 
shortages, putting offtechnologicalirmo- 
vation and the costly introduction of ma¬ 
chines, weakening trade union bargaining 
power, capping or reducing wages. If, 
howevo*, there is a labour surplus, then the 
state should close the door. The number 
of unemployed and those on expensive 
benefits should not be added to. 

Feigning anintemationalistconcem for 
the so-called ‘third world’, Galloway 
writes that“the scmpping of immigiation 
controls” would equate to “uiging all the 
mo st accomp li shed and determined peo - 
p le to leave the po or countries o f the world 
and come to the richest - this wouldmake 
the po or countries even pooler and the rich 
countries richer”. In some way.s this ac¬ 
tually describes the pies ent situation. The 
“most accomplished and determined”, 
together with the rich, find their way to 
Britain. W)rk permits are already issued 
onthebasis ofspecificjob vacancies (ie, 
to individuals deemed “accomplished” 
enough to fill them). As to the “deter¬ 
mined”, they are the ones prepared to risk 
getting into Britain illegally through people- 
smugglers, etc. 

And whatisthis “mg ing” people to leave 
their countries? A barefaced lie. Itis like 
saying if you advocate the right to divorce 
you are advocating that every couple gets 
divorced. Most people do not wish to 
leave their families andfriends - andwould 
not do so if they had a chance of a decent 
life. They go abroad because material cir¬ 
cumstances force them to leave. We sup¬ 
port the fight to change the material 
condi tionsineveiy country. However, we 
also support the right of people to leave 
their country o f origin... and settl e wher- 


everthey c hoose. That is true for people 
who want to leave Britain, it is true for 
people whowant to come andliveinBrit- 
ain. We neither advocate aBerlin Wall to 
keep people in, nor do we advocate bans, 
a points system or quotas to keep people 
out 

Stripped of Galloway’s politically cor¬ 
rect niceties, what his social chauvinism 
means in reality is, on theonehand, en¬ 
couraging the wo iking class movement in 
Britain to canyon seeing its interests as 
i denti cal, akin or compatib le with those o f 
capital and the capitalist state. Onthe other 
hand, it legitimises a whole bureaucracy of 
border officials, an army of spies, snoop¬ 
ers and immigration control enforcers, 
who together hunt down, detain and ex- 
pelthose who sneak through into fortress 
Britain, ensuring meanwhile that they are 
kept in a state of fear, insecurity and 
rightlessness. Not that Respect, or the 
SWP, has the moral backbone to admit its 
moral responsibility fortheterriblehuman 
suffering this entails. 

We, in contrast, take as our starting 
point not the British state and the unity of 
British capital and British labour, but the 
world’s working class. All attempts topit 
one national section of our class against 
another, everything which “turns workers 
from one country againstthose from other 
countries”, must be forthrightly and 
unyieldingly opposed. Without such an 
approach there can be no hope for s oci al - 
ism, which is international ornothing. 

Though the SWP still possesses the or¬ 
ganisational weight to do whatever it 
wants in Respect, clearly the project suf¬ 
fers fromthe political “fauft” that the “radi¬ 
cal forces” are subordinated “to the 
political priorities ofthemost conservative 
forces”- all that keeps the conglomera¬ 
tion of incompatible class and political 
forces together is their mutual opposition 
to the Blair government’sforeign policy: 
specifically its participation inthe US oc¬ 
cupation o f Iraq; t hat and increasinglyhazy 
memories ofthe vanished social demo¬ 
cratic past Clearly, Respect - and the 
SWP - is inherently unstable, wildly zig¬ 
zagging, desperate,bankrupt and surely 
spiralling towards a crash. As for MAB, 
within Britain itcanhappily lace two ways: 
march withthe left against the occupation 
of Iraq adjoin pickets against Jerry 
Springer-the opera. However, interna¬ 
tionally, within the muslim world, it must be 
widely viewed as goingnative. 

Should communists work in Respect? 
Our answaffias been an unhesitating ‘yes’. 
Is it wrong in principle to take part in a 
popular irontist party? N o, not in our view. 
We knowofno such principle in Marx¬ 
ism. And, whatever one may think of 
Trotsky’s tactic sin the mid-1930s, it is 
worth emphasising that he urged his co- 
thinkers in F ranee and Spain to join the 
soc ialistparties, which in each country 
wereplaying a central role in the popular 
frontgovemments with the supportofthe 
communist parties. Trotsky also argued 
that POUM “could not become a mass 
party”; firstit was necessary to “overthrow 
the old parties”. It was possible to over¬ 
throw them only by an “irreconcilable 
struggle”,by amerciless exposure oftheir 
“bourgeois character” (L Trotsky The 
Spanish revolution New York 1973, 
P 363). 

Communists work within Respect as 
communists. Totakepartinthemiserable 
sub-SWP style ofthe International Social¬ 
ist Group and the SocialistUnity Network 
would be to sow illusions and is worse than 
useless. Of course, the SWP has done its 
best to gerrymander conference del¬ 
egates, barourmotions andgenerallyex- 
clude us. Close the front door on the 
CPGB they can. We merely comeback 
in ...by way of the back door, by the win¬ 
dow, down the chimney 

Why? In order to expose the rotten 
SWP leadership and draw sharp class and 
political lines: we seek to break genuine 
revolutionary socialists from popular 
frontism and separate socialists from non¬ 
socialists. No vote fornon-working class 
candidates! At the pres ent momentthat is 
the clearest possible formula for ending 
Respect’s current character as a popular 
front And that is our slogan • 

JackConrad 
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UNISON_ 

Figures, facts and factions 



I n response to my article on the re¬ 
cent general secretary election in 
Unison (Two vie to replace Prentis’, 
March 3), the Weekly Worker has re¬ 
ceived an e mail from the Soc ialist Par - 
ty’s candidate, Roger Bannister (see 
Letters, p3). After listing the result 
(Prentis - 75%; Bannister - 16.5%; 
Rogers - 7.5%) he comments: “Speaks 
louderthanthe article!” - and that is all 
he says. 

Well, bare figures in themselves say 
nothing much at all - they have to be 
analysed and interpreted. Because com¬ 
rade Bannister does not deign to give us 
his thoughts on any of thenumerous po¬ 
litical and tactical questions raised in the 
article, wehaveto guess what he might 
mean - which seems to amount to ‘I got 
more votes than Jon Rogers, so there’. 

However, we get a better understand¬ 
ing of comrade Bannister’s view on the 
election from his interview in The So¬ 
cialist (March 12). This is headed up 
by the result, but also gives the turnout 
- only 16.6% of Unison’s 1,476,488 


the 

overwhelming 
75% victory for 
Prentis shrivels 
to a mere 12.5% 
of those entitled 
to vote, while 
comrade 
Bannister’s 
“good result” 
comes in at 2.8% 
and comrade 
Rogers gets a 
'disappointing’ 
1.24% 


members bothered to cast their ballot. 
He is not asked and doe snot comment 
on the implications of this significant fig¬ 
ure. Astaggering 83.4% of members did 
not vote! Factoring this into the figures, 
we arrive at a rather different picture of 
the actual support for each candidate: 
the overwhelming 75% victory for 
Prentis shrivels to a mere 12.5% of 
those entitled to vote, while comrade 
Bannister’s “good result” comes in at 
2.8% and comrade Rogers gets a ‘dis¬ 
appointing’ 1.24%. 

Despite increasing politic al disaffec - 
tionofmembers and parallel ballots on 
strike action, a huge maj ority saw the 
election of general secretary as an irrel¬ 
evance. This exposes the bankruptcy of 
the left’s unhealthy concentration on 
winning union positions and gives some 
indication of just how few members are 
actively represented by their officials and 
delegates. This lackof democratic in¬ 
volvement and the separation between 
activists and the majority of members 
make s it almost impossible to counter 
the bureaucratic control of union tops 
like Prentis. 

Back to comrade Bannister. In the in¬ 
terview he makes a number of points 
about the tactics used by Prentis and the 
bureaucracy. Prentis, he says, had to 
present a left face and make anti-New 
Labour statements or he would have lo st 
support - among those who mustered 
up sufficient interest to vote, that is. But 
then, as asort of security blanket for the 
Socialist Party’s anti-Labour stance, 


comrade Bannister argues that Prentis 
would not have got the same majority 
had he been “advocating support for a 
Labour government and therefore op¬ 
posing anything that might have upset 
Labour’s plans for the general election, 
including taking industrial action against 
the government”. What we have here is 
a partial truth used as justification for the 
Socialist Party’s preconce ivedperspec¬ 
tive. Searching for the whole truth in or¬ 
der to arrive at a correct perspective is 
a better method. 

The who le po int is that P renti s is very 
obviously doing a balancing act be¬ 
tween outright support for Labour and 
posing left. He does this partly to under¬ 
mine the left, andpartly to win the ear 
of government in order to avoid indus¬ 
trial action and avoid damaging La¬ 
bour’s election prospects. He did not 
and does not simply pose as anti-New 
Labour. 

Comrade Bannister continues his 
themeby stating that the “Labour Party 
issue is partly reflected in the vote that 
Jon Rogers got for the United Left”, be¬ 
cause “The United Left have fudged the 
position on the Labour Party and will 
not call for disaffiliation from the Labour 
Party.” He informs us that “Throughout 
the campaign, at every hustings, Jon 
Roger s told his audienc es that he per¬ 
sonally was a member of the Labour 
Party and advocated a sort of left reform 
within the Labour Party.” Comrade 
Bannister cone ludes that this is “prob¬ 
ably responsible for the relatively low 
vote that he got”. 

Whilst I have no doubt that Jon 
Rogers ’ ‘reclaim Labour Tine would not 
have be en well received by too many of 
the activists and the odd few ordinary 
membe rs who might have attended the 
hustings, this is farfromthe whole story 
- and again represents an attempt at jus¬ 
tification of flie Socialist Party’s own 
agenda. 

Letus pose the opposite argument. 
According to comrade Bannister’s logic, 
his own strident opposition to Labour 
and calls for disaffiliation ought to have 
cornered the market. However, 17%, 
though rather better than comrade 
Rogers’ 7.5%, is hardly earth-shatter¬ 
ing and, as I have already pointed out, 
the real level of support for the two left 
candidates (2.8% and 1.24% respec¬ 
tively) is on the dismal side ofpathetic. 
Not only this, but in objectively ‘better ’ 
conditions the combinedleft vote was 
down on Bannister’s re suit of 31% on 
an almo st identical turnout last tim e. I do 
not know whether his result this time 
“speaks louder than the artic le”, but to 
me it comes over as no more than a 
squeak in support of the Socialist Par¬ 
ty’s anti-Laboursectarianism - which is 
supposed to be in tune with not only the 
activists, but also the “overwhelming 
mood of members”. 

The incumbent, Prentis, who comrade 
Bannister rightly says had the weight of 
the bureaucracy behind him and ran a 
less than squeaky-clean campaign, had 
a distinct advantageandhispercentage 
vote increased But what the figures re¬ 
ally show is that when apathy rules, so 
does the bureaucracy. 

The key question that needs to be ad¬ 
dressed is working class unity in action 
This means that activists need to build 
real and active support amongst the 
mass of ordinary workers - a difficult 
task from our very low starting point. In 
practice the whole ofthe leftconcen- 
trates on the less daunting aims of win- 
ning union positions and passing 
resolutions over the heads of mostmem¬ 
bers. In the absence of an activated 
membership, all they aspire to is a left 
union bureaucracy that substitutes itself 
for rank and fil e m ob il is ati on. 

The correct approach, aiming to em- 


Roger Bannister: percentages 


power workers, would pose the ques¬ 
tion of left unity-not as a nice idea, or 
a deal for union positions, but for the 
purpos e ofbuilding working class unity 
around a strategy that is in the independ¬ 
ent interests of the whole. In other 
words, it wouldpose questions of class 
interest, strategy, organisation and party 
as concrete tasks for ordinary workers. 

The Socialist Party parted company 
with UnisonUnited Leftlastyear, and 
so comrade Bannister stood without the 
support of abroad left this time. Scent¬ 
ing disarray within UUL, comrade Ban- 
nister tries to stir things up: “The 
independent lefts within the United Left 
will in particular have to rethink their ex¬ 
isting strategy. This strategy seems to be 
that the most important thing is to keep 
organisations like the Socialist Workers 
Party onboard. The fact that under their 
leadership theUnited Left has done so 
disappointingly is a message the inde¬ 
pendent lefts have to take very seri¬ 
ously” 

This fits a pattern we saw in the So- 
cialistAlliance. Abroad left dominatedby 
the Socialist Party is joined (in a reorgan¬ 
ised form) by the SWP, which then be¬ 
comes the majority. The SWP’s 
pandering to the right in pursuit of itssec- 
ti onal agenda interferes with the rival s ec- 
tional agenda of the Socialist Party. The 
SP throws up its hands in feigned indig¬ 
nation and walks out. Then it calls fora 


replacement - one which it can dominate, 
or which will at least allow theSPtodo 
its own thing unhindered Left unity and 
working class unity come way down the 
list of priorities for both the SWP and SP. 

Yes, the SP doe s have a tendency to 
lay down ultimatums or pre-empt agree¬ 
ment by presenting a fait accompli. And, 
yes, the SWP and its supporters did cut 
the SP out of the divvy-up of union posi¬ 
tions - or tried to. Difficult and frustrat¬ 
ing it may be, but the facti s that the SWP 
is thebiggest left organisation and can- 
notbe ignored, dismissed or side-stepped 
-unless of course you are simply promot¬ 
ing your own interests as a distinct sect 
rather than trying to unite in action for the 
class. 

Comrade Bannister goes on: “We’ve 
always been in favour and Lmsti 11 in fa¬ 
vour of a genuine, broad-based, non-sec¬ 
tarian left body to put up maximum 
opposition to the right wing and the bu¬ 
reaucracy and to argue for militantpolicies 
for trade uni onis ts and let socialis tpo licies 
within the union.” He adds: “It is not the 
UnitedLeft - this election shows that.” 

I agreeit is not theUnited Left, which, 
like all the union bro adl et s, s ees the win¬ 
ning ofpositionsin the bureaucracy as the 
main aim- it was exactly the same when 
the Socialist Party was on board. Neither 
will a new, SP-dominatedbroad left, set 
up as an alternative pole of attraction, 
changethings. Thehistory of suchforma- 


tions, withtheir sectional rivalry, carve-up 
ofj obs and (eventually) incorporation into 
union bureaucracies is abysmal. We need 
something much better, much more am¬ 
bitious. 

The general secretary contestis over: on 
to the NEC elections - for the SP and UUL. 
I am all for standing for unionp ositi ons - so 
long as itisdone as part of as trategy for win¬ 
ning workers to unity in action, notas an aim 
in itself. Unfortunately, recent events again 
showthat, for the SPand SWP, getting into 
the bureaucracy is primary and the workers 
... well, perhaps they willbe inspired by new 
leaders - one day. 

Comrade Bannister says: “I’d like to 
start having discussions about where the 
leftgoesfromhere with other lefts of good 
faith and build on what’s been achieved” 
Unfortunately this seems to be merely an 
appealto win “other lefts” away from as¬ 
sociation with the SWP and to Socialist 
Party leadership on the basis ofhis own, 
marginally less meagre, slice of the vote. 
The SP seems to want to get back to be¬ 
ing the maj ority in a broad left that does 
not include the SWP. 

There should indeed be “discussions”. 
But wouldn’t it be a good idea to over¬ 
come the infantile sect mentality thatinfects 
both these organisations and leaves the 
whole leftimpotent? Meanwhi le workers 
themselves remain atomised, disenfran- 
chi sed and defenceless • 

Alan Stevens 
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ELECTION 


Respect silent on 
abortion onslaught 


Abortion has once again become an extremely sensitive and 
controversial question - and a central issue in the forthcoming 
general election. Yet so far, reports Anne Me Shane, Respect has 
nothing to say on the matter. 



Michael Howard: setting reactionary agenda 


P arading himself as the ‘family man’ 
ofpolitics, Michael Howard has 
made it known that he favours a 
cut of one month in the time limit from 
conception, after which abortion is not 
normally permitted. He has received ful¬ 
some support for doing so from the 
rightwing press and the catholic church. 
Militant pro-life groups are exuberant, as 
is the Daily Mail, which forecasts that the 
furore will put Tony Blair under enormous 
pressure to change the law. Indeed the 
Maz/has launchedanewcampaignaimed 
atdoingjustthat: virile Amanda Plat ell 
whinges in its pages about women who 
want too much, shocking statistics andreal 
life stories illustrate for readers “the alarm¬ 
ing figures” ( Daily Mail March 15). 

This most recent storm was precipi¬ 
tated when the currentedition of Cosmo¬ 
politan carried interviews with the main 
party leaders as partofthe magazine’s pat- 
rorfisinglyentified‘Highheelvote’ series, 
aimed at encouraging young wome n to 
take part in the election. Keenly aware of 
thethre at to abortion rights, Cosmo has 
alsobeenrunning features over the last few 
m onth sinsupportofa woman’s ri ght to 

Blair is keen on 
supporting 
'foetal rights’, 
while Howard 
argues that 
women in 
contemporary 
society have too 
much freedom 

choos e. It has reported that the response 
ofits readers, particularlyyounger women, 
has been overwhelmingly positive to the 
retenti on o f the law as iti s. Therefore it is 
a key question when it comes to voting in 
the general election. 

Obviouslynotconcemedaboutwinning 
over this section of the electorate, Howard 
came downhard onthe question. He said: 
“I am not happy with the currentsituation; 
I think what we have now is tantamount 
to abortion on demand.” Instead the lim¬ 
its should be reduced from 24 to 20 
weeks. TonyBl air was less forthright - he 
p a'sonally disliked the idea of abortion, but 
had no plans atpresent to change the law: 
altho ugh ‘ ‘the debate will continue... I think 
thatpeople do understand that at some 
point there must be rightsfor the foetus that 
are valid”. Charles Kennedy could not 
make up his mind and said “last time I 
voted for 22 weeks, [but] medical tech¬ 
nology has moved on, so I do not know 
what I would do now” {Cosmopolitan 
April). 

So there you go - it is clear that all party 
leaders are receptive to some kind of 
change in the law to undermine still further 
a woman’s right to choose. Blair is keen 
on supporting ‘foetal rights’, while 
Howard argues that women in contempo¬ 
rary s ociety have too much freedom. 

He was rewarded for his outspoken¬ 
ness with helpfulelectoral advice fromthe 
leadership of the catholic church. Cardi¬ 
nal Cormac Murphy-0 ’Connor issued a 
letter to his flock the folio wingday, giving 
guidance on how they should vote and 


underlining one central determiningfactor: 
“Abortion forcatholicsisa verykeyissue 
- we are totally opposed to it. The policy 
supported by M ichael Howard is one we 
would also commend, on the way to a full 
abandonment of abortion” {The Times 
March 15). In contrast Labour could no 
longer be confident of the catholic vote - 
the notion that catholics “would be more 
in support of the Labour Party” can no 
1 onger be rel ied up on 

And it was not just Christians who 
weighed in behind Howard. Chiefrabbi 
Jonathan Sachs and Iqbal Sacranie, sec¬ 
retary general ofthe Muslim Council of 
Britain, al so voiced their support. 

A11 o f thi swill of cours e have an imp act 
on Blair. Adevout Anglican, he regularly 
attends mass with his wife, who isa prac¬ 
tising catholic. He is open to moves to 
clampdown further onwomen’srights and 


has consistently bowedbefore rightwing 
pressure groups. He will also remember 
the experience of John Kerry in the US 
election. Keny, a catholic, was vilified by 
the Vatican for his pro-choice stance and 
a vote was recommended instead for the 
protestant (but fundamentalist) Bush. In 
fact, since the election, US Democrats 
have moved to the rightto ensure that there 
is no repeat ofthis experience. The Na¬ 
tional Organization for Wo men re ports 
that Democratic leaders are now actively 
recruiting anti-abortioncandidates and 
forcing out pro-choice Democrats 
(www.now.org). 

Added to this is the fact that pseudo¬ 
scientific ideas imbuing embryos with so- 
cial qualities have now become widely 
accepted thanks to the rightwing pre ss. 
There needs to be a ‘balancing act’ be¬ 
tween therights of the foetusand those of 


the woman, it is cl aimed .And the lata* into 
pregnancy and more desperate the 
woman, the less rights she shouldhave. 1 
i s i deas like thi sthat have led to the deaths 
of several women in Ireland, where abor- 
tion is banned and the ‘rights ’ ofthe foe¬ 
tus are paramount, except where the 
woman faces certain death if the preg¬ 
nancy is continued. And eventhen the most 
thatis allowedis that the woman can come 
to Britain for an abortion. 

The pressure on abortion rights, par- 
ticul arly 1 ate ab ortions, has b een growing 
for some time. Last year there were calls 
for the time limit to be reduced by David 
Steel, former leader of the Liberal Demo¬ 
crats and architect of the original Abortion 
Act. 2004 also saw scurrilous media at¬ 
tacks on the British Pregnancy Advice 
Service, targetedfor giving counselling to 
women seeking an abortion after 24 
weeks. There have been numerous re- 
portsofincreasingdifficulty inobtaining an 
abortion after 20 weeks - medical staff 
influenced by the reactionary ideological 
onslaught are clearly anticipatinga change 
inthe law. The right has obviouslygained 
ground. 

We have warned on numerous oc eva¬ 
sions against complacency - inopposition 
to the Socialist Workers Party and others. 
At ameetingheld on September 162004 
to discussthe launch of a newpro-choice 
initiative, CandyU dwintold us “onbehalf 
of’theSWP that “it wouldbe extremely 
difficult to encroachonexisting rights” and 
that there was no reason for a new c am- 
paign to be setup. For them it was anon- 
issue. Given the viewsofRespect’slargely 
phantomright wing, theMuslimAssocia- 
tion ofBritain, she and her comrades were 
obviously hoping it would not become 
more of an issue. When we raised it in 
Respectmeetings, we were denouncedas 
antimuslim and splitters. In their oppor¬ 
tunist lurch to the right the SWP wanted 
to deny thatwe were raising real and im¬ 
portant concerns. 

But will they continue to maintain their 
shameful silence inthe face of increased 
tensions on the issue? The Howard inter¬ 
view is hardly a one-off. Last week the 
catholic church in Wales announced that 
it would be calling fora boycott of Red 
Nose Day (RND) on thebasi sthat money 
was going to proj ects which assisted or 
promoted abortion. Comic Relief rep lied 
defensively thatwe “do notfundandhave 
never funded abortion services orthepro- 
motionof abortion”. This denial won a 
reprieve - “I am afraid there has been a 
misunderstanding,” saidthe right reverend 
Mark Jab ale, bishop ofthe Menevia Dio¬ 
cese in South Wales. “Comic Relief has 
assured the Bishops’ Conference of Eng¬ 
land andWales that they would be willing 
to hand their books over to us to check, 
so thatwe could see that they do notsup- 
port any abortion proj e cts”{The Guard¬ 
ian March 8). 

Not to be outdone, the leader of Scot¬ 
land’s Roman catholics also calle d for a 
boycott-this time of the lottery - in pro¬ 
test at itsdonationstotalling £3.3 million 


to the Brooke Advisory Service and the 
Family Planning Association. Cardinal 
Keith O’Brien accused the lottery of a 
“blatant misuse offunds” and called on 
catholics not to buy lottery tickets (77ze 
Scotsman March 14). He blames these 
bodies for encouraging a climate of‘im¬ 
morality’ andcausing arise in teenage preg- 
nancies - because they provide 
contraceptives and information on abor¬ 
tion services! 

Extremist groups like Christian Voice 
and UK Life league have been given an 
inj ection ofconfidence. Stephen Green, 
leader o f Christi an Vo ice, recently b oasted 
that his next target isabortion clinics- “The 
taking ofimocentbloodbringsjudgement 
onour land and criestoheaven for venge¬ 
ance, ”he said. “The presence of abortion 
centres in our town sis iniquitous. They 
should be shut down. It would not take 
much...” {Ihe Times February 26). UK 
LifeLeague has published filenames and 
addres ses of doctors involved in provid¬ 
ing abortions. 

Meanwhile Respect has not a word to 
say onthe subject. Of course, we know 
that this is a diffrcultquestion for the lead- 

Revolutionary 
socialists and 
communists 
must unequiv- 
ocally take 
sides. We 
support a 
woman’s right to 
choose whether 
or not to termin¬ 
ate a pregnancy 

ership. George Galloway made overtures 
to luusl imsduiingthe June 2004 European 
election, onthebasisthatheis areligious 
man who is morally opposed to abortion. 
Respectrefuses to commit its elected rep¬ 
resentatives to vote against any attacks. 
Although Respect’s policy statement, 
agreed in October 2004, says it “opposes 
any change in legislationthat restricts abor- 
tionrightsand defen dsthe right to choose”, 
Lindsey German was at pains to empha¬ 
sise at the last conference that this ques¬ 
tion should be regarded as a matter of 
‘conscience’ for individual candidates. 

Incontrast, Respect’s election literature 
prioritises housing, pensions andpublic 
services, with the only political - ie, non¬ 
trade union-type - question being its op¬ 
position to war andthe occupationof Iraq. 
None ofthe election material I have seen 
mentions women’s rights, never mind the 
rightto choose. It is economis tic drivel, 
aim ing at winning s oft votes and offering 
no concrete solutions. 

Revo lutionary sociali sts andcommunists 
mustunequivocallytake sides. We support 
a woman’s right to choose whether or not 
to terminate a pregnancy. Women must 
therefore have the right to an abortion - as 
early as possible, as late as necessary. 
Those who cannot, orwill not, take aprin- 
cipled stand on this question for fear of 
offending christianormuslimsensibilities 
are deserting Marxism for electoralism# 
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Betraying socialism 


Rifondazione Comunista used to be regarded as 
something of a model by sections of the disoriented 
left. It was one of those parties of ‘recomposition’ - 
others were the Party of Democratic Socialism in 
Germany, the Left Bloc in Portugal and the 
Scottish Socialist Party. In reality Rifondazione is a 
centrist political formation which, after dabbling in 
movementism over the last few years, has just 
opted tojoin Romano Prodi’s Olive Tree coalition 
and (assuming victory in the 2006 general election) 
will follow him into government. This is an act of 
class treachery. Rifondazione will be used by Prodi 
to defuse popular anger. It will be used to control 
the working class in the interests of capital. Tina 
Becker spoke to Franco Russo (pictured right), a 
member of the national committee of Rifondazione 
Comunista, about this shameful decision 



R ifondazione’s turn to 

government has surprised 
many people, particularly 
those who shared or followed your 
party’s recent emphasis on the 
social movements. 

The factthat Rifondazione has decided to 
join Prodi’s alliance does notmean it has 
changed its position towards the social 
movements. On the contrary, the most 
important thing for us i s that we retain a 
strong link with them. The anti-capitali st 
move ment has led to many big changes 
inside someofltafy’smostimportantor- 
ganisations, like for example the CGIL 
uni on, Arci [a political-cultural institute with 
over one million members, linked to the 
Democratic Let - DS] andLegambiente 
[the largest Italian environmental oigani- 
sation]. The peace movement has put 
pressure onthese organisations and many 
of them are now involved in it. 
Rifondazione is, of course, a part of this 
movement, too. 

As a result ofpressurefromthe move¬ 
ments, there is now areal shift in the atti¬ 
tude many trade unionstake towards their 
own bureaucratic regimes and there is a 
moodforthe democratisati on of decision- 
making. Cobashastakenaleadingrole in 
ensuring thatthe workers always have the 
final say over any agreements the union 
leadership makes,andalso in establishing 
anew relationship between the social and 
the political sphere There are other impor¬ 
tant campaigns: for example, against the 
casualisation of labour and for ‘citizenship 
byresidenoe’. Rifondazione cannot walk 
awayfromthese developments. 

Do you feel these aims can best be 
served by being part of a bour¬ 
geois government? 

The government is not the most important 
thing forus- themovementsare.Wehave 
a real possibility hereto reposition our¬ 
selves, along with sections of the union and 
pacifist movements, in a different context 
in society and thereby break the he¬ 
gemony of the Blairite DS over many 
working people. 

BUt you will be in a coalition with 
the DS! 

Being in acoalition with them does not 
mean that we become the same thing. 
Also,therewouldbefiveor sixotherpar- 
ties involved. 

Rifondazione mustavo id tellingp eopl e 
that we are their 6 friends in government ’ 
and that we will sortout all of their prob¬ 
lems. In the 30s, many popular frontist 
governments used the strength of the 
movements for their own ends. We must 
be able to respect the autonomy of the 
movements - their platforms and their 
objectives - in which easel think ourex- 
perience in government will be a good 
one. Rifondazione will not be sidelined to 
thefieldofpolitics: wewill stillbepart of 
the movements. Butbdngpartofthe gov¬ 
ernment will enable us to push out intoan- 
other area in order to fight against some 
of the worst legislation introduced by 
Berlusconi. 

The all iance to o is moving. For exam - 
pie, long-time Rifondazione member Nichi 
Vendolawas recently elected as the can¬ 
didate of the alii ance for next year’s el ec- 
tionin the region of Puglia - against the 
wishes ofthe centre-left, who had put for¬ 
ward their own candidate. This was a 
great success forus and it involved more 
than 80,000 members from all parties of 
the alliance. 

In Tuscany, the centre-lefi did notwant 
Rifondazione as apartnerin the coalition 
at all. But now a candidate has been 
elected who is very close to Rifondazione 
and who is a member of the left wing of 
the DS. Eventhe DS majority didnot want 
him, but too many grassroots members 
voted for him. 

At the last D6 conference, the left 
wing was not only numerically 
reduced to about 20% - the 


leadership has also made clear it 
wants to sideline it further. The left 
in the alliance seems to be quite 
small, despite some of the success 
you describe. 

I am a 1 eftist. I know there is a danger that 
our relationship with so me parts oftheDS 
canpush Rifondazione to the right. Butwe 
on the left can push hard too. I think it is 
worth trying. We have aresponsibility to 
get rid of Silvio Berlusconi and we have 
to defeathis politics. If we had refused to 
join this newcoalition, Rifondazione would 
have ri sked being cut off frommany of the 
movements which demand we use our 
strength against Berlusconi. 

When Rifondazione supported the 
1996-98 minority government of 
Romano Prodi, it made some 
decisions of which the party is now 
vevy critical. For example, it voted 
for the setting up of temporaiy 
detention centres. Is there not a 
danger that histovy will repeat 
itself? 

The 9 0s were a very icy period for the 1 eft 
A lot of things have changed since then, 
including the strengthof the movements. 
We have to retain our suspicion of the 
centre-left leaders and keep our distance 
from them, while at the same time build¬ 
ing a good relationship with the normal 
members. I was expelled from the old 
Communist Party for being a Trotskyi st, 
so I know what bureaucratic leaderships 
can do. 

We have to keep alive the ideas and the 
programme of the movements inside the 
government. There was a cultural break 
when themovementsstartedtocampaign 
for European democracy, workers’ and 
migrants’ rights, environmentalism, etc. 

We should not be afraid of parliamen¬ 
tary andgovemmental institutions. We are 
now at a cro ssro ads where we can try out 
something new - can parliamentary insti¬ 
tutions work democratically and openly 
alongside the extra-parliamentary move¬ 
ments? I don’t have all the ready-made 
answers, but I know we have to try. 
Almost 40% of Rifondazione 
members are against the turn - 
that is a vevy sizable minority. 

Much of the current opposition was also 
against theparty’ stum towards the social 
movements, so it i shard to take them se- 
riously. The largest opposition section [the 
‘official communists’ around l’Emesto - 


TB] dreams of the grand old days of the 
Communist Party - which was in fact a 
rotten opportunist organisation: it was 
against 68; against workers’ struggles; it 
sufferedfirstfiomStalinism and thenEuro- 
communism. Afewyears back, these peo¬ 
ple arguedagainst the revolution- now they 
are ultra-leftists. 

This opposition wants us to adopt a 
number of demandsorconditionsfor gov¬ 
ernment participation: Ithinkthis is abar- 
gaining tactic adopted by trade unions and 
it is the wrong tactic fornow. We haveto 
expose the centre-left to the pressure of 
the movements and so farwe havebeen 
able to do so, as our experience in Puglia 
has shown It is the social movements (of 
which Rifondazione is a part) that will be 
pressurising the government, not 
Rifondazione. We cannot speak for the 
movements - they will speak for them¬ 
selves. 

Are there sections of the social 
movements that are unhappy 
about your turn to government? 

The socialforums andthe movements are 
not ahegemonic, united force. Of course 
it is notlike in 1968, where the movement 
was made up of lots of unattached indi¬ 
viduals. Now it is the organisations that 
constitute the movements: the unions, the 
political institutions, the peace andenviron- 
mental groups. They are less radical, but 
they are also more organised. 1968 only 
lasted six months, the current struggle of 
the movements has beengoing on for over 
fouryears. 

Most of these organisations not only 
agree with the change: theyhave forcefully 
demanded it But there arc somecuirents 
wh o d isagree very vo d ferous ly: forexam- 
pl e, the Cob as uni on. Their repres entatives 
are tiying very hard to convince us other¬ 
wise. But we can only state and state again 
that we stand for certain aims - we need 
to pursue a course that takes us closer to 
those aims. 

So there is a parliamentary road to 
socialism? 

No, of coursenot.Butthe destruction of 
parliamentary institutionsin eastern Europe 
led to atotal destruction of every forni of 
democracy. At the same time, our aim is 
to overcome parliamentary institutions to 
get to real democracy. We have the gen¬ 
eral goal that every woman and every man 
should be able to decide not just about 
their own life butalso about the society in 


which they live. The question is: how do 
we get there? 

In the here and now, we have to con¬ 
quer some new rights anddefend some old 
ones - against casualisation at work, for 
instance; we have to fight to expand de¬ 
mocracy in the unions; we have to defend 
public services and we have to experiment 
with new forms of production Water, en¬ 
ergy, air, agriculture, culture - we have lots 
of ideasabout hownot only consumption, 
but also production, can be dramatically 
changed - and I do not simply mean na¬ 
tionalisation 

Is this socialism? Maybe not. But the 
plan in socialist societies was not able to 
give people a decent standard of living and 
wasted naturalresources massively. 

But it was an unrealistic plan 
imposed from on top, not a 
democratically constructed plan 
based on the needs of people. 

Yes, of course. That is why forus democ¬ 
racy is very important, including the de- 
mocratisation of production. That goes to 
the heart of socialism. We must always 
remember that in the 2 0th century we have 
failed. ‘Official communism’ has failed. 
The task for us is, how can we move on 
from this tragedy? We have to listen to 
people who are not Marxists, Iff e Walden 
Bello. We have to learn from the struggles 
ofthe indigenouspeople, whoalsoarenot 
Marxists. 

But do you really think that local 
strqggles in underdeveloped 
countries can give better answers 
than the gobal theory of scientific 
Marxism? 

They do not have all the answers, I agree. 
But they have some of the answers. For 
example, in India many peasants have 
fought successfullyagainst thebuilding of 
dams, which was threateningtotakeaway 
their livelihood. There are hundreds of 
thes e struggles goingon- andthe commu- 
ni sts and the Marxists have ignored them 
for along time. 

Of course Marx was very importantin 
identifying the progressive role of the 
bourgeoisie and the dynamics of capital¬ 
ism -what can be called its ‘creative de¬ 
struction’. But things have changedsince 
Marx’s day. There is famine,there is the 
exploitation of nature, the lack of 
healthcare in the south. There are chal¬ 
lenges that capitalism is not able to deal 
with. They can revolutionise production. 


of course - but they cannot de al with the 
‘people problems’. 

But Marx also clearly wrote that 
capitalism will eventually become 
reactionary and hold back the 
technological revolution. Surely 
that is where we were from 1914 
and where we are today. Capital¬ 
ism invests for profit not to save 
labour time. Hie only way to 
overcome poverty, famine, the 
despoliation of nature... and the 
dehumanisation of labour is for 
the workingclass to win political 
power against all parties and 
factions of the bourgeoisie. In 
other words Marx’s vision of 
socialism as the rule of the 
working class is even more 
relevant today. 

I think we have to ask what the essence 
of socialismis: the maff etshould not con- 
trolpeople’s lives ;people must come be¬ 
fore profit. Yes, big pharmaceutical 
companies today, for example, produce 
not to cure diseas e and meet the needs of 
themaj ority of people - they produce for 
a small sector of society, for foe mostprof 
itable sector. 

I believe that the people together can 
decide which are the most suitable 
forms of production. Butwe socialists 
have a big problem: how to m aintain the 
dynamic of society - not production per 
se , but the research, the education, the 
culture. That was a key problem for the 
Soviet Union. 

Lenin thought that electrification plus 
soviets would be enough to answer capi¬ 
talism. But that was not so. We need a 
different form ofproduction and a dif¬ 
ferent form of society - a society from 
below. Our guide must always be the 
needs of people. We can experiment 
with different forms ofproduction, but 
it must always be controlled and di- 
rectedby the people, not by some ab¬ 
stract system. 

We carry on our backs the crimes and 
tragedies that werc committed in the name 
of socialism. It was the movements that 
kept alive the fight fora diffe lent world, 
not the communist parties. We have 
wasted so much energy on intemalfights 
and as a result havebeen sidetracked so 
many times. 

But now I firmly believe that we are 
witness ing the dawn o f a new world • 
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LEFT UNITY_ 

For republicanism 
and Marxism 


T he March 12 conference on left unity 
produced some unexpecte d and inter¬ 
esting results.The 59 individuals who 
signed up for the afternoon in Birmingham’s 
United Services Club passed two motions 
bearing on the future of the socialist unity 
project that has been initiated by the Social- 
i st All iance D emo cracy PI atform. 

The motion in the name of a number of in¬ 
dividuals- from the Rev olutionary D emocratic 
Group, Republican Socialist Tendency, Red 
Party and Socialist Unity Network - called for 
setting up anew (provisional) socialistalliance. 
The aims and objectives section of the motion 
places republicanismandthe struggle for de¬ 
mocracy at the heart of the new alliance’s 
politics. A conference in the autumn will try to 
pull in more forces with the intention of estab¬ 
lishing permanent structures. The ultimate ob¬ 
jective is a republican socialist party. 

But also passed was the CPGB’smotion 
setting out an aspiration towards “a workers’ 
party based on the fundamentals of Marx¬ 
ism”. This motion similarly emphasised “a 
political struggle for the fullest possible de¬ 
mocracy”. 

We should not get too carried a way with 
the significance of whathappened in Birming¬ 
ham. We are still talking about pretty small 
numbers. And it is not clear whether groups 
such as theUnited SocialistParty, Alliance for 
Worker s’ Liberty and Worker s Power, who 
made up someofthosenumbers, will stay on 
board for the autumn. Nevertheless, some key 
arguments do seem to be making headway 
about the kind of socialist initiative we need 
in orderto connect with the working class and 
challenge capitalism. 

A commitment to fighting sectarianism in 
our ranks does not mean surrendering to the 
politics ofthe lowest common denominator. 
The conference supportedthe concept of a 
pluralist, multi-tendency social is tp arty. But it 
has to be a party that is open and democratic. 
Only if the most advanced ideas are made 
available to the whole party can we all par¬ 
ticipate in a vigorous debate about ideas, 
theory and strategy. 

Some envisage a party in which commit¬ 
ted revolutionaries observe a self-denying or¬ 
dinance on their politics. The opportunism of 
the SWP within Respect in voting down c ore 
principles such as open borders andrepub- 
licanismis only the most extreme example of 
this tendency. In practice, most revolutionar¬ 
ies prefer to dispense a ‘safe’ diet of bread 
and butter economic demands for refugees 
from the Labour Party, ordinary trade union 
activists and the wider electorate. 

This is not only apatronising and elitist(and 
downright dishonest) approach towards the 
supposed ‘reformists’, but fails to engage the 
‘revolutionaries’ in the challenging debate we 
desperately need about what we mean by so- 
cialism and how we intend to get there. As 
Hill el Ticktin observed on Saturday, for the 
best part of a century there have been only 
the most sporadic developments of Marxist 
theory. The ideas of most of the socialist 
sects have been preserved in aspic for dec¬ 
ades now. Bureaucratic and extremely un¬ 
democratic internal regimes have encouraged 
a culture of dull conformity. It is these tradi¬ 
tions that a new party will have to smash 
before it can contemplate “smashing the capi¬ 
talist state”. 

It is by emphasising demands for a con¬ 
tinual extension of democracy in all spheres 
of political, social and economic life that we 
can bridge the gap between the reformist 
ideas prevalent in the labour movement and 
the revolutionary ideas needed to build so¬ 
cialism. 

In Britain that means elevating the demand 
fora secular lepublicto thetop ofouragenda. 
The silence of most socialist groups on the 
question of abolishing themonarchy is strik¬ 
ing. The monarchy is a perfect expression of 


the unaccountable and undemocratic accu¬ 
mulation ofpower at the he art of the capital¬ 
ist state - not to mention an accumulation of 
(untaxed) wealth, social power and prestige. 
Yet the socialist movement has still to land a 
direct hit 

We seek to build a society based on the 
democratic rule ofthe working class and the 
conscious democratic planning ofec onomic 
life. We cannot bring such a society into ex¬ 
istence without the radical transformation of 
political institutions - it is not possible to will 
the aim without the means. However, it would 
be a mistake to commit ourselves to a par¬ 
ticular schema. The process of political 
change itself will determine, for instance, 
which institutions of wo iking class democracy 
will be based on workplace and which on 
geographic representation. The key at this 
stageis to place no limits on the democratic 
reforms we seek. No institution ofthe capi¬ 
talist state - not the police, not the army and 
certainly not the monarchy - should be safe 
from this logic. 

For it is by breaking with econo mi sm that 
we place the question of state power on the 
political agenda • 

Nick Rogers 


I like to think I sometimes have an effect. 

Such as when I cajole (or shame) our 
web readers into making anonline donation. 
Last week I pointed to the tiny (sometimes 
non-existent) proportion who use our 
PayPal facility to contribute to our fighting 
fund. 

Well, the last seven days have turned 
out to be rather better - in fact from 
memory Iwouldsay the best week ever! 
Five c omrades got out their credit cards 
and paid us a total of £110. Five out of 
12,863 visitors,though, means that, shall 
we say, a good number didn’t show their 
appreciation. But anyway, thank you, HT 
(£50),DN and TK (£20 each), RRand 



HiIIel Ticktin: theory 


SV(£ 10 apiece). 

As well as these web donors, we got a 
useful£8 Othiough the po st Occupying pri de 
of place amongst our snail ^nail donors is that 
old stalwart, TR, who contributed his usual 
£5 0. But the other three tenners (from LB, 
CS and FP)were also most welcome. 

Obviously £190 in a week has helped our 
cause no end, but because of the slow start 
we arestilllaggingbehind. Wehave atotal 
of £241 with exactly two weeks to go to 
reach our £500 target • 

Robbie Rix 
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Helping the cause 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing; with the higiest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
ofthe Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the 
left, hi reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporavy or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - endiqg war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywherewestrive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphol d the princ iple, 'One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party ofthe EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Comm mist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. Thattheoiy is 
no dogpia, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class wi II never wil lingly al low their wealth 
and powerto be taken away by a pari iamentary vote They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Commu- 
nistsfavour usi ng parliament and wi nningthe biggest pos¬ 
sible working class representation. But workers must be 
readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly 
if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be f ought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

Socialism represents victoiy in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the ride of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Unioi^ it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of human 
histovy. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 

Become a 

Communist Party 

supporter 
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Vote only for 
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anti-war 
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Drawing the class line 


N ew Labour apparatchiks are us¬ 
ing two tactics to motivate a 
deeply demoralised and alienated 
membership to work for the party in the 
looming general election First,they are 
talking up the threat of the Tories - which 
convinces no-one, of course (not even 
Tories). Second,they arepuffmg up the 
achievements of the party in its first two 
terms and calling for an effort to consoli¬ 
date these with “an historic third term”. 

Of course, class struggle is the motor o f 
history, notelections. A Lab our Party third 
term will no tbe “historic” for our class in 
any other s or se than being unique in elec¬ 
toral terms. However, the contest is not 
without significance. We will have to fight 
whoever wins to defend our democratic 
rights and living standards. The election 
willtheieforebeusefulin giving us asnap- 
shot ofthe balance of forces between the 
classes in today’s Britain; it will help us 
gauge our fightingfitness. 

The staik truth is that, even before a vote 
is cast, it is already clearthat thebulk of 
the icvolutionary lefi has foil ed pretty mis - 
erably. Since their untheorised lurch into 
electoral contests in the 1990s, those who 
call themselves Marxists have notdevel- 
oped aprincipledworking class interven¬ 
tion in this field any more than they have 
for tradeunionsorbroader campaigning 
initiatives. As organisations, the majority 
appear organically incapable ofit 
Thisshould hardly suipriseus. Political 
life on the lefi andextreme leftof our move¬ 
ment i s characteri sed by the decay o f o Id, 
discredited and now palpably unviable 
forms ofpseudo-worldngclasspolitics. In 
these circumstances elections serveto il¬ 
lustrate in a particularly sharp foshion the 
degeneration and collapse ofthe left. 

The election will highlight the factthat 
few of those who call themselves revolu- 
tionariesor communists actually have any 
belief that the politicsthey profess to be¬ 
lieve in can convince masses of people. As 
we noted at the time ofthe formal burial 
ofthe Socialist Alliance early this year, 
“There isa common characteristic of all the 
unity proj ects the ostensibly revolutionary 
lefthas engaged insince its dis location with 
Labour from the early 1990s onwards. 
All, without exception, havebeento the 
right of the supposed real politics ofthe 
Marxist organisations involved - even 
when there has been no one but people 
who dub themselves Marxists in them” 
(Weekly Worker February 3). 

This gulf between theory and practice 
is notsustainable indefinitely. It isa politi¬ 
cal law that, sooner or later, theory will 
catch up with practice. 

Givenall ofthis, whatshouldcommunists 
and working class partisans do in the com¬ 
ing elections? We are facedwith aLabour 
Party politically dominated by the Blairites. 
Outside this mass organisation, we have the 
widelyuninfluential sectsof the left thatare 
determined to stand either on a variationo f 
warmed over left social democracy (a 
parody ofgenuine working class politics 
thatis now plainly useless) or, in the form 
of the SWP-Respectp arty, left populism. 

In this politically charged situation - 
characteri sed by continuedm ovement to 
the right and a crisis of old forms - our 
concrete tactics must seek to differenti¬ 
ate,to promote and exacerbate latentand 
exi sting 1 eft-right divisions . We must di f- 
ferentiate between those individuals and 
trends which have some kind of attach- 
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Geovge Galloway: on balance an asset in parliament 


ment to the workingclas s from tho se who 
are overtly compromised or who repre¬ 
sent alien class forces. 

That is why the Communist Party s ays 
that candidates in the coming general elec¬ 
tion are only supportable if, first, they can 
bebroadly defined as working class poli¬ 
ticians and, second, if they stand unequivo¬ 
cally against the Iraq war and the 
subsequent occupationofthatcountry. In 
some cases we will know that all those 
standing under the discipline of a particu¬ 
lar organisationwill fulfil those conditions 
- the Socialist Party in EnglandandWales 
and the Scottish Socialist Party spring to 
mind 

But we have not plumped for these two 
criteri a arbitrari ly, s o what is the 1 ogi c b e- 
hindthem? 

First, the war on Iraq and its occupa- 
tioncontinues tob e a fundamental faultline 
in Britishpolitics: an issue that has divided 
the establishment,revealing in the most 
dramatic form the attitude of any politician 
to the military ad ventures of British impe¬ 
rialism, and which has badly damaged 
Blair’sown personal standing. Second, 
given the popular frontist nature ofRe- 
spect, we regard it as vital to emphasise 
the centrality of class. Thisis notsentimen- 
tality - it is an understanding that is indis¬ 
pensable for the viability of progre ssive 
politics in the contemporary world. 

The working class is key precisely be¬ 
cause itis the only consi stently democratic 
class; our class alone has an undeviating 
interestin the fight againstimperialist war, 
againstall forms of discrimination and op- 
pressionand for anew, socialist world or¬ 
der. 

Acandidate’s attitude to ahugecontem- 
porarypolitical question such as Iraq will 
be relatively easy to di seem, o f course. The 
class character of that individual asapoliti- 
cianismorecomplex. Soan obvious ques¬ 
tion - what is a “working class politician’? 

Any attemptto adopt some rigidly ‘sci¬ 
entific’ checklist to establish thiswouldbe 
foolish. Politics is an art, after all. So a 
balanced and dynamic approach must be 
adopted. Our intention is not to cross 
everyprogrammatic ‘T’ or dot every theo¬ 
retical ‘I’ . We take as our starting point the 
real movement ofthe working class, as it 
existsin all its complexity and contradic¬ 
tions. 

Take, for instance, the tense situation in 


the east London constituency of Bethnal 
Green and Bow. Labour members up and 
down the country are currently being ca- 
j oledby the party apparatus to commit 
themselves to supporting the loominggen- 
eral election fight. In particular, London 
members arebeing urged to pledge “ex¬ 
tra supporf ’ to Oona King, who faces a 
powerftil challenge fromRespect’sGeorge 
Galloway (London Labour e-bulletin, 
March 10). 

Now, the Labour Party remains what 
Marxists have called abourge ois work¬ 
ers’ party - it hasorganic links to the work¬ 
ing class viathe affiliation of important 
sections of the trade union movement 
Comrade Galloway, meanwhile, has been 
expelled fromthis party andis centraltoa 
deeply compromised fringe political 
project that lacks stable roots, and which 
will be standing on aplatform of vacuous 
generalities. 

To conclude from this - as the scandal¬ 
ously rightwing Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty does - that “even a vote fortheBlairite 
candidate Oona King... is better” than a 
vote for Respect, is treacherous , quite 
frankly (Solidarity M arch 3). 

This paper has hardly been shy about 
detailing its criticisms of Galloway as a 
politician or the S WP -Respect party he 
fronts. But his re-election to parliament 
would be a dramatic defeat for a promi¬ 
nent Blairite by a man whose political 
physiognomy clearly reveals his anteced¬ 


ents in the Labour left, who is by far the 
mo st prom inent 1 eader o f the mas s anti¬ 
war mo vement in this country and who - 
hisreactionary views on important issues 
such as abortion or immigration controls 
notwithstanding - would be an asset in 
parliament, notleast on the questionofthe 
occupation of Iraq. 

Clearly, theAWL’spathological hatred 
of Galloway blinds it to the foct that here 
is a working class politician with a sup¬ 
portable position on the Iraq conflict (a 
ticklish subject for the AWL itself, of 
cours e) who se re-ele ction to pari foment 
would on balancebe a blow for our side. 

Butour support for some other Respect 
candidates willnot be forthcoming. At the 
time of the June 2004 European elections 
we called for an undifferentiated vote for 
Respect lists - even when they were headed 
by people who came from organisations 
outside the workers’ movement(anumber 
of our own comrades criticised this stance 
at the time, of course). For instance, in the 
Euro constituency of Yorkshire and Hum¬ 
berside, Anas Altikriti was the top candi¬ 
date. Despite having formally stepped 
down aspresident ofthe Muslim Associa¬ 
tion of Britain in order to do this, Altikriti 
remains a leading voice forMAB -areac- 
tionary, non-working class organisation. 

We say that there should be no vote this 
time for any MAB or other non-working 
class candidateswho stand forthe SWP- 
Respect party. Only its politically work¬ 
ing class component should be backed. 
(And before we get any hysterical letters 
suggesting that this is an expression of 
‘isfomophobia’, let me state that - using 
precisely themethod we advocate - itis 
entirely principledto critically support and 
work for Respect’s Oli Rahman in east 
London. The comrade is a practising 
mu si im - and a working class politician 
with a background in active trade union¬ 
ism. See our interview, Weekly Worker 
June 24 2004). 

Obviously, the approach we are advo¬ 
cating here consists of very broadbrush 
strokes. It would be idiotic of us to attempt 
to provide a watertight formula that per¬ 
fectly fits every constituencynationwide. 
However, our two criteria do act to sepa¬ 
rate right from left inthe parties and groups 
that will be competing for the votes of 
militant workers, presumably in May. N ot 
only in Respect and the Labour Party, but, 
casting agfonce over the ideologically in¬ 
coherent left, we must do the same with 
them. 


Take the Morning Star's Communist 
Party of Britain, for examp le. Yes, here i s a 
seetthat is undoubtedly part of the working 
class movement. But also a group that is 
deeply split between its pro-Labour tradi¬ 
tionalists andpro-Respectinnovators.This 
also takes the formof a bitter division over 
the attitude to b e taken tothe Iraq war and 
the occupation, with one section ofthe or¬ 
ganisation parrotingthe pro-imperialistargu- 
ments ofthe Iraqi Communist Party, while 
thepro-Respectwing calls for immediate 
withdrawal o fall foreign troops (see Weeldy 
Worker February 24). 

Or take the component parts of the 
new SocialistGreen Unity Coalition - the 
Socialist Party, Alliance for Green Social¬ 
ism and AWL. Green politics are not 
working class politics - so what exactly 
is the nature of the AGS? A pointer - it 
stea-s clear of calling for troops out now. 

The SP is certainly a working class 
trend, with, from what we can gather, a 
principled stance on Iraq. So, as I have 
said, there should be no problem voting 
for any of its candidates. But will its fool¬ 
ish assertion (there is no coherent theo¬ 
retical argume nt offere d to b ack up the 
idea) that the Labour Party represents 
just another bourgeois party lead it to 
stand against anti-war le ft Labour c an- 
didates basedon sectarian considerations 
of its interests as a small group, rather 
than the broader needs of the workers’ 
movement? 

Likewise, the AWLis aworking class 
organisation, with a saner attitude to the 
Labour Party thanthe SP. Its Achilles heel 
is obviously its illusion sin imperialism - it 
thought the “right side” won in 2003 and 
is unwilling to call for an immediate end 
to the occupation of Iraq - a shameful 
stance that any AWLer worth their salt 
should openly rebel against (Mark San dell 
made a start in Solidarity of June 26 
2003. On the other hand - more recently 
- the AWL’s social-imperialist sympa¬ 
thiser, Alan Johnstone, has highlighted 
where the organisation’s inconsistency 
should logically take them - Solidarity 
November 18 2004). 

The generalelectionaffords revolution¬ 
aries and working clas s partisans the op¬ 
portunity to expose all such fudges, 
contradictions, ambiguities and acts of 
surrender. We should carefully weigh up 
the answers we get before deciding who 
exactly should be supported in the ballot 
box# 

Mark Fisc her 
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